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CHAPTER I 
The Viewpoint 


F all the great figures in the history 

of Christianity perhaps there is 
none who appeals more insistently to 
the imaginative, the poetical, and the 
mystical in human nature than the so- 
called Saint of the Middle Ages. Even 
if it were true, as has been alleged, that 
neither the man nor his era can be fully 
comprehended by other than one who 
accepts the precise religious dogmas to 
which he himself subscribed—as to 
which I shall have something to say 
later on—the amazing story of his he- 
roic effort to bring down to earth, so 
to speak, what may be considered an 
unattainable ideal, never can become a 
commonplace to those who concede 
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any interest in the Christ of the New 
Testament. 

These conclusions may not be ac- 
counted for alone by the fact that the 
life of St. Francis is absolutely unique 
as that of one who deliberately at- 
tempted not only to obey literally the 
precepts of Christ but as well actually 
to live as the Nazarene lived: without 
a fixed home, without family or social 
ties, without material possessions. 
Because whether emotions thereby 
aroused would be anything more than 
transitory depends largely upon vari- 
ous secondary facts—such as the mo- 
tive behind the endeavor, its degree of 
sincerity and persistency, and whether 
addressed alone to its particular era or 
intended to embody a message for all 
time. 

Perhaps of first importance among 
these adventitious facts is the element 
of sincerity. Not without reason is 
mankind distrustful of a Rule of Liv- 
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ing in the nature of a radical experi- 
ment which at least is not demonstrably 
indicative of absolute sincerity in its 
enunciation and profession; and this 
quite without regard to what might be 
proved its inherent truth or intrinsic 
worth. Under a different motive from 
that which actuated Francis Bernadone 
his ideal had been attempted by many 
before him, as others have essayed it 
since. All these failed to challenge 
more than a passing curiosity or casual 
interest: as all must similarly fail who 
elect a life of asceticism as a penance, 
or affect it from egoism, or adopt it in 
a misguided attempt to bring all man- 
kind to acceptance of such a method of 
living as the only one under which the 
Kingdom of God on earth is possible 
of realization. But so far as may be 
judged from the generally accredited 
story of his life, the Little Brother of 
Assisi seems not to have been actuated 
by any of these motives. At the begin- 
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ning his was simply an act of naive 
self-surrender, prompted by exuber- 
ant love for and unbounded faith in the 
Nazarene; and these alone were the 
forces under which thereafter gradu- 
ally his ideal took shape and finally was 
put into practice. So that in the main 
it is not what he did, but why he did 
it—not alone the singularity and lofti- 
ness of his ideal, but largely the fact 
of its adoption and ingenuous profes- 
sion in serene, unfaltering confidence as 
a confession of the truth he had found 
which invests the story of St. Francis 
with such deep and perennial interest. 

While that story is of recognized 
value as a study in historical psychol- 
ogy, obviously it is in the domain of 
religious thought and consciousness 
that its peculiar interest obtains. And 
because of that ingrained element in 
human nature, that subtle intellectual 
divergence which seems to preclude 
universal acceptance of any dogmatic 
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assertion except the indisputable axi- 
oms of pure Mathematics and exact 
science, it follows that the significance 
of the Franciscan experiment and the 
degree of its impressiveness must de- 
pend to a certain extent upon the re- 
ligious conception under which it is 
analyzed and interpreted. At the pres- 
ent stage of dogmatic controversy and 
warfare the apparent impossibility of 
so defining Christianity or the Chris- 
tian religion as to insure acceptance by 
all divisions of the Church, should suf- 
ficiently explain the well-nigh insuper- 
able difficulties which attend howso- 
ever ingenuous and dispassionate an 
attempt to portray and measure the 
real significance and importance of the 
Franciscan episode. 

There is a recognized tendency in 
human nature to consider that great 
and striking figures, in whatsoever 
domain of thought or action, are the 
peculiar property of the school or fac- 
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tion, or other divisional group in alle- 
giance to or support of which their 
greatness was achieved or their genius 
attained its fruition. But the fact is 
none the less regrettable since its preva- 
lence tends to blunt proper recognition 
by those of the opposite group or 
groups of at least so much of the exem- 
plar or the accomplishment as justly 
should afford pride and prove a stimu- 
lative message to all concerned. 
Moreover, such assumptions are al- 
together illogical. The ancient ruins 
and splendid monuments of classical 
antiquity belong not alone to Greece 
and Italy, but to civilization—or at 
least to those who know their history 
and traditions, who cherish their mem- 
ories, accept their messages, and are 
alive to their deep and lasting signifi- 
cance. And in much the same way 
great and impressive figures in either 
civil or religious history are not the pe- 
culiar property of the governmental 
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system or the Faith under which their 
renown was won; at least potentially 
they belong to humanity—to mankind 
at large in the varying degree of their 
comprehension and appreciation by the 
individual. 

A not unnatural incident of this un- 
_ fortunate tendency is to assume that the 
author of an impressive action, who is 
an adherent of a particular form of 
religious doctrine, cannot be fully un- 
derstood by those who subscribe to a 
different formula, albeit under the 
same fundamental belief. And thus it 
has been asserted that without accept- 
ance of the mass as a potent influence 
neither St. Francis nor his century can 
be comprehended. Conceding that be- 
lief in the transubstantiation of bread 
and wine to the soul and body of the 
living Christ through the mystic utter- 
ance of the priest was an integral part 
of the spiritual mould in which his con- 
ception took form, under what reason- 
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ing does the bare fact of either casual 
or intellectual acceptance of this par- 
ticular dogma become a prerequisite to 
comprehension of what he advocated, 
of what he did, and of the time in 
which he lived? Such a conclusion 
would be analogous to insisting that 
none but an ingrained aristocrat and 
Federalist might fully understand 
Washington or Hamilton, or compre- 
hend the period in which respectively 
each was magna pars; that only one 
who believes in the basic idea of Ro- 
man paganism can understand the mor- 
ality of Marcus Aurelius or the condi- 
tion of Roman society in the days of 
pagan antiquity; that none but a Re- 
publican and a professed Abolitionist 
can understand the Great Emancipator 
and the period in which he lived—or 
that one who refuses to accept the fun- 
damental principle of Fascismo cannot 
understand Mussolini or comprehend 
his era. In short, except by an adher- 
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ent of the precise system of govern- 
ment, a subscriber to the identical 
school of thought, a believer in the 
same theory of the universe under alle- 
giance to which respectively certain 
heroic figures have attained lasting 
places in the temple of achievement, 
neither such actors nor their accom- 
plishments may be properly estimated 
and appraised. 

But while so extreme a conclusion is 
impossible of acceptance, the psychol- 
ogy of the Franciscan concept and its 
exploitation is so absolutely restricted 
to the religious element, that some 
identification of the angle from which 
the portraiture is attempted seems ad- 
visable—if only that each may deter- 
mine in his own way how far the point 
of view may have affected both the 
general perspective and the substan- 
tive details. Let us then attempt to 
formulate, not an ideal confession of 
dogmatic Faith, but such a definitive 
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outline of those universally admitted 
basic elements of the religion of Christ 
as may enable a fair understanding of 
the religious point of view from which 
our study is to be made. And for such 
purpose the religious standpoint of ob- 
servation may be stated generally as 
lying between the extreme of the early 
Catholic Church and the insistence of 
the Protestant modernists. 

At least with a very large majority of 
its adherents the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Christian religion is the Di- 
vine nature of its Founder. If Christ 
truly was Divine, his coming, his life 
and his teaching constituted the most 
wonderful revelation and the most pre- 
cious gift humanity ever has known. 
If not, then we have only another sys- 
tem of morality, another form of mys- 
ticism, another cult of the Hebrew 
religion upon which were engrafted 
certain off-shoots of the religion of 
Plato: lofty and inspiring in its appeal 
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but lacking attestation by a Supreme 
Being, both as to its efficiency and the 
finality of its revelation. 

The Divine nature of its Founder 
once accepted, the truth of Christianity 
as a world religion might be consid- 
ered as embodied in a single dogma— 
that of the Incarnation. Of course it 
is to be remembered that in theology 
the doctrine of the Incarnation has ob- 
tained in two distinct forms in the 
Christian Church. In one the formula 
is simply that the Divine Being has 
dwelt on earth in a human form. In 
the other, which may be termed the 
Orthodox opinion, God in Jesus Christ 
His Son, is considered not only to have 
assumed a human body and become 
subject to the limitations of the human 
flesh, but at the same time taken on 
human nature itself, and thus at once 
existed as truly God and truly man. 
Accordingly, with a view to lessen as 
may be possible that incentive to dis- 
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pute about authoritative religious doc- 
trine which has existed since the first 
schism in Church history, let us con- 
sider the dogma as essentially indivis- 
ible—that the fact, rather than the 
form of its artificial expression, is the 
main importance. 

Phrased in reference to such a con- 
clusion, the creed of one who unreserv- 
edly accepts the Christ of the New 
Testament as a reality—-whether as an 
act of Faith alone, urged by certain 
modernists as the only proper founda- 
tion, or as the outcome of rational argu- 
ments based upon historic truth—is re- 
duced to the simplest form. Moreover, 
apparently there should then remain 
the slightest possible occasion for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the essentials 
of Christian belief and denominational 
requirements. The long-drawn debate 
about Grace and Faith and Works and 
Justification abruptly ends. The ques- 
tion of the Virgin Birth should lose 
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significance since the fact becomes 
only an incident of, and is not essential 
to, the paramount fact of Christ’s Di- 
vinity. Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists should have practically nothing left 
to fight about, at least along the present 
battle line—although such a result per- 
chance, having due regard to the inher- 
ent imperfections of human nature, 
might prove the main obstacle to an 
accord on the subject. The questions 
of practical importance which then 
would confront us are, how far did 
God’s Vicar on earth mean exactly 
what he said, and to what extent is a 
strict compliance with his clearly de- 
fined precepts possible? And these hap- 
pen to be not only the precise questions 
which Francis of Assisi sought to de- 
termine and test for himself, but as well 
those which confront the believer in 
Christianity under a sympathetic study 
of the Franciscan legend. 
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Darkness Before Dawn 
B Aomsuen: BERNADONE was 


born in Italy, the temporal and 
spiritual center of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Except while absent on mil- 
itary expeditions prior to the time of 
his religious consecration, and there- 
after while away on various evangel- 
ical pilgrimages, his life was passed in 
and about the little Umbrian town of 
Assisi, where he was born about the 
year 1182, and where he died in Octo- 
ber, 1226. 

In many respects the interval com- 
prised in the closing years of the 
twelfth century and the early part of 
the thirteenth, constituted one of the 
darkest, most chaotic and menacing 
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periods in the history both of the 
Church as an entity and of the Chris- 
tian religion in general. At times the 
Church was fighting for bare existence. 
Its energies were devoted largely to re- 
sistance against the aggressions of the 
German Empire and participation in 
the endless local disputes and warfare 
over temporalities and feudal rights. 
Many of the Bishops had been di- 
verted from their priestly duties to 
exercise the functions of Feudal lords, 
to which mission they had been as- 
signed by the temporal power under 
the design thereby to create a barrier 
between King and nobles. Under such 
exigencies the ethical and religious ex- 
ample and exhortations of the clergy 
were at a low ebb. Ecclesiastical abuses 
and disorders were rife, traffic in indul- 
gences was a commonplace, and among 
the Monastic Orders shocking irregu- 
larities were practiced. 

Moreover, just at this time the most 
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powerful and determined heretical 
movement the Church thus far had 
been called upon to resist was ap- 
proaching its maximum—that strange 
heresy of the Cathari, a sect scattered 
over the entire Christian world, dating 
from the tenth century and recruited 
in no small meaure from the very ranks 
of Roman Catholicism. The moral and 
religious decadence of the Church in 
truth must have been great for souls to 
have embraced with such ardor this 
mixture of Buddhism, Manicheism 
and perverted Christianity. Certainly 
its disintegrating effect upon the 
Church at Rome had become tremen- 
dous. It was largely to counteract its 
spread that celibacy was imposed upon 
the clergy and the great mendicant 
orders were evolved. 

In the case of the political, gov- 
ernmental and social systems of the 
time conditions were even worse, com- 
paratively speaking. Italy was di- 
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vided into Feudal strongholds in the 
never-ending struggle between which 
for power and precedence, envy, 
hatred, greed and malice were the pre- 
dominating passions throughout the 
various subdivisions of the political 
fabric. And as for society in general, 
in the passion for luxury and the inci- 
dental hatred of poverty, and in the 
love of pleasure and contempt for 
either moral law or religious restraint, 
the period under consideration has not 
been outclassed during any of the cen- 
— turies that followed, including our own 
time. Through its titular head, the val- 
iant and courageous Innocent III., the 
Church stood out persistently and dog- 
gedly against all these heresies and 
immoralities. But in vain the Pope 
thundered; the pressure was too great 
and the drag too heavy. Everybody 
except professed unbelievers and out- 
laws accepted the mass—but its efficacy 
in superinducing morality in living 
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never was more negligible. For the 
moment the main accomplishment of 
the Church was keeping alight the fires 
of Faith; of good Works there was 
only sporadic manifestation. In fine it 
was an age of Faith by profession, 
while the actual practice was avarice, 
sensuality, covetousness, disregard of 
the rights of the weak, fawning obse- 
quiousness to the rich and powerful— 
anything and everything which might 
be achieved by chicanery and false- 
hood or demonstrated by the sword. 
Into this welter of human passions, 
this No-man’s land of endless strife 
between Church and State, this quag- 
mire of religious dissonance, this 
morass of social and spiritual deca- 
dence, this murky atmosphere of doubt 
and dissension as to which way in truth 
led the straight and narrow path, 
courageously adventured the strange 
figure of the poverel/o—clad in a single 
garment of sober brown, girded with a 
20 
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knotted cord, a song upon his lips, a 
prayer in his heart, a lighted candle in 
his hand! His song was the irrepres- 
sible outburst of a heart overflowing 
with joy. His prayer was the angelic 
invocation for peace and good-will 
toward man. And the candle, never 
afterwards to be extinguished although 
burning brighter and brighter in the 
higher ether of each progressive stage 
in his journey, was his Rule of Living, 
which may be epitomized, ‘Walk as 
Christ walked; live as Christ lived; in 
all things do literally as Christ en- 
joined.” Once the proud and martial 
Francis Bernadone, enlisted heart and 
soul in the quest of pleasure and self- 
indulgence and the struggle for pow- 
er, wealth and glory— now without 
feather, cloak or sword, without money, 
without food, without shelter, without 
social recognition or support, the poor 
little man of Assisi has embarked upon 
his unparalleled career of self-denial 
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and self-abnegation. He had no fear 
of losing his way: love was his compass 
and the unerring needle never would 
clog or lose its magnetic power. In 
calm reliance upon the approval and 
protection of his spiritual master, he 
had thrown everything else to the winds 
and dedicated his life to the joyous serv- 
ice of others. That was St. Francis at 
the beginning of the most remarkable 
undertaking which, having regard to 
the sincerity of his motive and the clar- 
ity of his ideal, any human being ever 
has essayed. That was St. Francis at 
every subsequent step in his upward 
climb. And that was St. Francis when 
seventeen years later, worn out in body 
but with faith undimmed and passion 
unabated, he threw aside his tunic that 
he might die poor and naked like the 
one he had emulated and served from 
sheer love and adoration. 

Where is the man who in the mael- 
strom of this twentieth century, under 
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whatsoever form of organized society 
or degree of Christian belief and ob- 
servance, would have the hardihood, 
the courage, the presumption, even if 
he had the zmpulsion, to embark upon 
such an enterprise? If such an one ex- 
ists he is yet hidden in the seclusion of 
his own little chapel—in the throes of a 
life and death struggle between reason 
and the urge of fantastic mysticism. 
What today would be the reception 
accorded one who seriously postured a 
like experiment? Why, madness would 
be the well-nigh universal verdict. 
Well, in the seven centuries which have 
elapsed since the death of Francis, in 
this respect at least it would seem that 
human nature has changed not at all. 
Because when first he ran the gauntlet 
and provoked the laughter, scorn, gibes 
and jeers alike of friends, relatives and 
on-lookers, “madness” was the judgment 
actually pronounced upon the pov- 
erello’s conception and adventure. And 
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then, before twenty years had passed, 
all Umbria was contending for the 
glory of possessing the mortal remains 
of that one-time madman, who per- 
chance not undeservedly has since been 
canonized as surpassed in perfection 
alone by the Nazarene himself. The 
prisoner at St. Helena was not alto- 
gether fanciful in his observation that 
the difference between a madman and 
a man of genius is not very great. 

The son of a plain and unimagina- 
tive but prosperous Umbrian cloth 
merchant, Francis happily inherited 
from his mother, who was of French 
descent, the warm, vivacious Provencal 
temperament and an innate love of 
poetry, music and nature. With this 
endowment and the important acces- 
sory of money, freely supplied under 
gratified paternal pride and vanity, al- 
though not of noble birth he found a 
ready welcome among the scions of 
titled and wealthy Assisian families, in 
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whose gay diversions and youthful es- 
capades he became an acknowledged 
leader. The Troubadours were still 
roaming Southern Europe, albeit mak- 
ing their final gesture; and under the 
false guise of chivalry and courtesy, 
dissipation and excesses were regarded 
as the stamp of nobility. Thus to culti- 
vate the incentive to and capacity for 
pleasure had become an important ob- 
jective of education; and otherwise that 
of Francis went no further than learn- 
ing French and to write indifferently 
in Latin, which remained the every- 
day language of Italy until toward the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

In this environment, and under such 
influences and impulses, until the half- 
way milestone had been reached the 
life of Francis was the direct antithesis 
of that embodied in his subsequent 
ideal and practice, of which latter it 
afforded not the slightest hint. And 
manifestly he himself had no glimpse 
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of what was to come. In one of the 
wars between Assisi and Perugia he 
was taken prisoner and remained in 
captivity nearly a year. The gay life to 
which, immediately upon his return 
home he devoted himself with renewed 
ardor, resulted in a long and serious ill- 
ness. In the year following he enlisted 
in a religious war, and in company 
with a few other restless spirits, set out 
to join the army of the Church in 
Southern Italy, in what proved to be 
his final adventure in the pursuit of 
excitement, pleasure, and glory. 

It is in accord with the rare humility 
and self-effacement disclosed in his 
after life that Francis should have left 
no personal record of his conversion 
and its various stages. And the present- 
day custom of “Personal Recollec- 
tions” and “‘Reminiscences” of impor- 
tant personages written by some Bos- 
well who sat at the great man’s elbow, 
or by that favored one who had been 
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entrusted with a latchkey to the inner 
sanctum, did not obtain. So that while 
we know that at Spoleto, which marked 
the end of the first day’s journey of the 
little band of crusaders, something hap- 
pened to Francis whch led to his aban- 
donment of the expedition, just what 
occurred may not be precisely affirmed. 
Perhaps it was a great ayersion to the 
false ideals he had cherished which 
suddenly engulfed him: or perchance 
was it in truth, as the commentators 
relate, a vision appearing in the night 
that revealed his impending religious 
consecratione 

Whatever his impulsion the next day 
we find him back in Assisi braving the 
reproaches and taunts of his friends 
and the dismay and anger of his morti- 
fied father. Then came days spent in 
seclusion and prolonged wanderings in 
the woods and along the countryside— 
during his periodic visits to the City 
always resisting the urgent pleading 
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of his former companions to resume the 
old habits and associations. 

“What is the matter with you; why 
don’t you join usr” cried one, breaking 
in upon his solitary brooding. 

“Don’t you see he is thinking of 
taking a wife?” mockingly interposed 
another. 

“Yes,” he rejoined musingly, with a 
rapt smile: “I am thinking of taking a 
wife more beautiful, more rich, more 
pure than ever you could imagine!” 

Never was there coined a figure of 
speech which more precisely threw into 
perspective that which was intended to . 
be symbolized. And never has there 
resulted a loftier observance of the 
marriage vow or more steadfast devo- 
tion to a spouse than in the union of 
St. Francis and his Lady Poverty, in 
whose mystic companionship he found 
such abiding peace and joy and love as 
no earthly bridal howsoever spotless 
and ideal may ever engender. 
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WO years had elapsed since that 
epochal night at Spoleto when 
suddenly he had become aware that all 
was not well with him. Apparently 
this period constituted what might be 
termed the first era in his spiritual life. 
The break with his former companions 
was now complete, and abruptly end- 
ing his lonely wanderings in the forest 
he began to associate actively with the 
poor, at times deliberately seeking the 
society of outcasts and lepers. Finally 
he made a solitary pilgrimage to Rome, 
where, after exchanging his garments 
with a beggar, clad in the other’s rags 
he spent hours in fasting, prayer and 
meditation in the shadow of the great 
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Basilica. Gradually it dawned upon 
him that regret, remorse and repent- 
ance in themselves alone were futile; 
that a true regeneration might be sig- 
nalized only by some positive achieve- 
ment through work undertaken not as 
a propitiation, nor even by way of rep- 
aration, but simply as an expression of 
the truth he had found. Emerging 
from a final period of seclusion which 
followed his return from Rome, he 
gave away the last of his possessions and 
announced to his father his determina- 
tion to begin the world anew as an 
humble cleric. 

Enraged by what he regarded as in 
wilful defiance of the ambitious hopes 
cherished for his son, Bernadone beat 
him, bound him with cords and impris- 
oned him in a dark closet. A few days 
later, during her husband’s absence, the 
gentle, sorrowing mother set him free. 

In mounting anger the father ap- 
pealed to the magistrates. Summoned 
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by the consuls Francis asserted that as 
a servant of the Church he was not 
answerable to them. Thereupon the 
matter was referred to the ecclesiastical 
authorities; and, with the approval of 
the Bishop, whose part was to preserve 
the liberty of the clerics, before the 
Episcopal tribunal Francis formally 
renounced his father and as well all 
claims upon his inheritance in the sol- 
emn assertion: 

“Until this time I have called Pietro 
Bernadone my father, but now I wish 
to serve only God. From henceforth 
I desire to say nothing else than Our 
Father Who art in heaven.” 

But, as it appears, even now he had 
not attained the final stage in his reli- 
gious conversion: the revelation was 
still incomplete, his union with Christ 
was not yet consummated, his ideal and 
its practice not yet visualized. Months 
of travail and unremittent search were 
to precede the final disclosure. Eager- 
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ly he assumed the burden. For a while 
he frequented the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, renewing his labors among the 
poor and again consorting with the 
lepers—working whenever he could 
find work, at other times begging for 
the bare necessities of existence. Then 
once more we find him in Assisi, clad 
in hermit’s attire, in the squares and 
public places, appealing to those who 
would listen for assistance in a project 
which impulsively he had undertaken. 

On a hillock in the suburbs of the 
City, almost hidden in a grove of cy- 
press, there was a tiny chapel called 
St. Damian, where Francis had found 
sanctuary during his earlier troubles 
and persecutions, and of which accord- 
ingly he was especially fond. The un- 
pretentious little structure was falling 
into ruin and Francis determined to 
effect its restoration. Entirely un- 
assisted, although of slender physique 
and ill-fitted for manual labor, he set 
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about his task with characteristic ardor 
and enthusiasm, actually carrying long 
distances to the place of their use such 
structural materials as were contributed 
under his appeal. His joy and satisfac- 
tion in the completion of the work 
would have been the more unbounded 
if he could have foreseen that four 
years later the little hermitage was to 
become the home of the saintly Clara 
and her companions in the Second 
Franciscan Order. 

But abundantly cheered and encour- 
aged by the thought that at last he was 
doing real work, when the repairs were 
completed he at once began a similar 
undertaking at the neighboring shrine 
of Santa Maria of the Portiuncula. 
And today in the magnificent seven- 
teenth century Church of Saint Mary 
of the Angels, beneath the dome which 
escaped destruction in the earthquake 
two centuries ago, there stands the orig- 
inal oratory of St. Francis—destined to 
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become the cradle of the Franciscan 
idea. 

All this occupied his time until the 
year 1209. Then it was, as we are told, 
that while mass was being celebrated 
during the festival of St. Matthias in 
the humble chapel of Santa Maria, the 
final revelation burst upon him. 

Seven years before there had come 
to him the bare admonition, “Turn 
back!” Later, at the time of his first 
public renunciation, when he heard the 
command, “Follow Me,” in his doubt 
and uncertainty like Peter he had been 
constrained to say “Quo vadis, Do- 
miner” But now, in the words of the 
Crucified one—“And as ye go, preach, 
saying the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
_ hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils; freely 
have you received, freely give. Pro- 
vide neither gold nor silver, nor brass 
in your purse, nor scrip for your jour- 
ney, nor two coats, neither shoes nor 
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staff; for the workman is worthy of his 
meat’’—for the first time he heard his 
Master’s voice consecrating him Apos- 
tle. Strangely was it like that blinding 
vision which halted Saul of Tarsus on 
his way to Damascus under the urge of 
which he made instant surrender to 
Christ—to live for him, to die for him, 
if need be. But unlike the event in 
Saul’s case, there was to be no prelim- 
inary wandering in the desert for 
Francis, whose vigils already had been 
performed. His long, weary climb at 
last had brought him to the summit. 
His search for the Absolute had ended. 
In letters of fire he saw the words which 
for himself at least embodied the Chris- 
tian ideal—poverty, sacrifice, labor, 
love. Without a moment’s pause to con- 
sider the precise method of practice, he 
began to preach; and, as we are told, 
“his words were like a flaming sword.” 

Almost immediately several of his 
hearers expressed a desire to join him; 
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and from the resultant idea of uniting 
them with himself and such others as 
might be similarly impelled in an 
apostolic mission under the consecrated 
banner of Poverty, Service and Love, 
was evolved the great Franciscan 
Movement. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Full Effulgence 


T has been observed :by a great 

thinker of the present age, in apply- 
ing idealism, that ‘““The man who has 
found himself no longer can be iso- 
lated. From that moment his life is 
made up of relations he bears to others; 
there is nothing else upon which he can 
spend his spirit. From that moment he 
knows what his powers mean, what 
spiritual air they breathe, what ardors 
of service clear them of lethargy, re- 
lieve them of all sense of effort, put 
them at their best.” * 

So it was with Francis after that 
final disclosure which had flooded his 
soul with light, stripped him of the 
last vestige of uncertainty and inde- 


1 Woodrow Wilson in “When a Man Comes to Himself.” 
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cision, and clearly outlined the ideal 
he was to accept and strive to prac- 
tice: forgetfulness of self in the loving 
service of others. Obstacles were des- 
tined to interpose, difficulties and disap- 
pointments to attend, discouragements 
to drag heavily. But of these he fore- 
saw nothing—or at least heeded not at 
all: he had found his soul and to ac- 
complish the allotted task seemed to 
him the veriest commonplace. 

Almost invariably it is so with a 
truly great spirit, who under the drive 
of deep emotion and lofty inspiration 
would essay, as did Francis, to climb 
the ladder leaning on the cloud. The 
same calm confidence is reflected, albeit 
less impressively, in Augustine’s ex- 
ordium that 


Of our vices we can frame 

A ladder if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
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At the Portiuncula, where they built 
huts of boughs, Francis confided his 
hopes and visions to the initial unit 
of the Penitents—the so-called ‘“Three 
Companions,” traditionally identified 
as Bernado, Pietro and Egidio. Reit- 
erating to them as definitive of the 
apostolic ideal the passages from the 
Gospel which had so moved him at 
Santa Maria, he cautioned them es- 
pecially to be always mindful that they 
had enlisted not for their own salva- 
tion but for that of others; to have 
faith in God, to endure everything with 
patience and humility, and, above all, 
to perform their task and render their 
service with heartfelt cheerfulness and 
joy. 

Under these simple instructions the 
little band of Brothers Minor, calling 
themselves “Joculatores Domunt,’ 
God’s Minstrels, set out upon the first 
Franciscan mission. Joyfully they went 
up and down the country with their 
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message of penitence and peace, labor- 
ing for their daily sustenance and in the 
ardent hope of effective service find- 
ing unfailing happiness in the prac- 
tice of their ideal. Usually they re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the sim- 
ple peasants, who listened eagerly; 
while in the villages and towns often 
they were rebuffed and met the bad 
usage accorded certain vagrant monks 
who had come to be regarded as social 
parasites. But throughout all, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, the joyous Peni- 
tents bore themselves with all the 
fervor of their initial devotion; and 
after an apostleship of several weeks, 
at an agreed time they came together 
again at the Portiuncula to report their 
experiences and take new counsel from 
their leader, whose time had been spent 
evangelizing in the city. 

Confirmed in his purpose by the re- 
sult of this first experiment, and fur- 
ther encouraged by the fact that many 
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others were begging to be enrolled, 
Francis now resolved to obtain ap- 
proval of his undertaking by the Su- 
preme Church authority; and accom- 
panied by perhaps-a dozen of his asso- 
ciates, he journeyed to Rome to submit 
his Rule to the Pontiff. 

At this- point it should be empha- 
sized that Francis never wavered in al- 
legiance to the Church and the rec- 
ognized duty of obedience to its Su- 
preme authority. And yet it must be 
admitted that on more than one occa- 
sion he seems to have disregarded ec- 
clesiastical requirements in an ingenu- 
ous, almost child-like confidence that 
his act, which impressed him as so un- 
questionably right, ultimately would 
be approved. Thus, for example, in 
the case of his first preaching, his ac- 
ceptance of candidates who had served 
no period of probation, and notably 
his confirmation of Clara without any 
novitiate as a member of the Second 
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Order, he was open to ecclesiastical 
censure for acting without any author- 
ity. But so great is the force of a lofty 
personality when founded in conscience 
and absolute sincerity, it resulted 
that in none of these instances was his 
confidence misplaced. Even under the 
bitter disappointmnts which toward 
the end attended the shattering of that 
cherished principle of Poverty as an 
essential of his ideal, and the enforced 
acceptance of certain indulgences sub- 
versive of his Rule, while steadfastly 
maintaining his individual convictions 
and refusing to alter his own manner of 
life, on the part of the Order he went 
no further than vigorous objection to 
these structural changes in its consti- 
tution, bowing to the authority of 
Rome and accepting that which was 
imposed as in the nature of a cross he 
was called upon to bear. In this sub- 
mission may be found convincing evi- 
dence alike of his absolute humility, 
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his conception of the duty of a true 
servant of the Church, and his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to that promise of perfect 
obedience which he made at the time 
his Order was accorded the Pontifical 
sanction. 

There is no authoritative version of 
the Franciscan Rule as first formu- 
lated. But as commonly believed, it 
contained little if anything more than 
those excerpts from the Gospels already 
referred to, with perhaps brief sugges- 
tions as to the actual practice of what 
was enjoined. This presumption is 
strengthened by the fact that when at 
first the Pope demurred to so radical 
an innovation, one of the Cardinals 
queried whether consistently the 
Church might refuse approval of an 
attempt to observe that which under 
the Gospel version was expressly en- 
joined by the one and only source of 
the Church’s authority. 

But it was the very fact that the sole 
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aim of the Franciscans was a life of 
“Gospel perfection” that occasioned 
the strongest objections to approval of 
the Rule, since its consistent observ- 
ance was considered impossible. Even 
those upon whom its earnest advocate 
and his devoted companions made the 
deepest impression urged Francis to 
withdraw his application and to unite 
with some other Order upon which 
thereafter might be engrafted the most 
cherished of his principles. It was a 
critical stage in the progress of that 
new idea with which the repentant son 
of Bernadone in the process of his re- 
generation had supplanted the old idea 
—in the wide-spread acceptance of 
which, under the example and minis- 
tration of his profected Order, he vis- 
ioned such a marvelous awakening of 
conscience and devotion throughout 
the Christian world. 

The Penitents were greatly dis- 
turbed; most of them wavered, some 
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even may have been inclined to yield. 
But their leader never faltered. He 
knew precisely what he wanted and 
nothing else would satisfy him. No ex- 
isting Order professed or presumably 
would adopt as its basic principle that 
for which alone he was contending: 
that not only should the commands of 
Christ be obeyed under a literal in- 
terpretation of his sayings, but even 
that the actual manner of His life 
should be emulated—although no- 
where in the Gospels is the latter duty 
enjoined. That in brief constituted his 
ideal, and he simply wanted an oppor- 
tunity under the Church’s sanction to 
demonstrate its feasibility. 

After a long and anxious period of 
weary waiting, he was given a second 
audience and made his final appeal to 
the Pope—earnestly and forcefully in- 
sisting that the Penitents should be per- 
mitted to take the Nazarene at his 
word. Impressed alike by the clarity 
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of his purpose, his unbounded confi- 
dence, his simplicity and transparent 
sincerity, Innocent III, who never 
was lacking in courage, brushed 
aside all questions of impracticability 
and in wise disregard of such objec- 
tions gave his consent. Francis was 
constituted the responsible head of the 
Order, the tonsure was conferred, and 
in overflowing happiness and joy the 
Brothers Minor set out upon their tri- 
umphant return to the brush huts at the 
Portiuncula, with the words of the 
papal blessing ringing in their ears: 
“Go, my Brothers, and may God be 
with you. Preach penitence to every- 
one according as the Lord may in- 
spire you.” 

But while practice of the Rule had 
now been formally recognized by the 
Holy See, in reality the decision of the 
curia amounted only to a qualified ap- 
proval: after the Penitents should have 
“‘srown in grace and increased in num- 
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ber” they were to return to Rome for 
further dispensation. As matter of fact 
it was not until ten years later that the 
Brothers Minor became a definitive 
Order, under a newly-phrased Rule in 
sharp contrast with the clearness, brev- 
ity and terse simplicity which charac- 
terized the initial one. 

However, for the purposes of its 
founder—to transform a far-flung 
dream into a living reality—it was suf- 
ficient that the Fraternity was definite- 
ly established as a recognized adjunct 
of the Church; the Penitents now hav- 
ing the right to preach, at least upon 
moral questions if not upon matters of 
dogma. All this gave immense pres- 
tige to the movement, and at every step 
in the homeward journey the little 
band was received with enthusiasm and 
acclaim; while at Assisi the crowds 
which assembled to greet them over- 
flowed the City. In the great Cathe- 
dral, in whose very shadow the poor 
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little brother once had been an object 
of well-nigh universal contempt and 
derision, now the officially constituted 
head of his Order, Francis preached 
his first canonical sermon. From the 
obscurity of the humble Portiuncula 
at last had arisen in its full majesty 
that sun of which, in his vision of Par- 
adise, the great Italian poet sings as 
destined to illumine the world! 

The design of the present sketch per- 
mits only the barest outline of the de- 
velopment of the Order, and its ulti- 
mate direction, with now and then a 
more extended reference to certain 
events in its history, or in thestory of its 
founder, which are of especial signifi- 
cance. First among the latter, both in 
point of time and importance, was the 
founding of the Second Order through 
the conversion of Clara. 

Clara was the daughter of a wealthy 
nobleman of Assisi, her mother also be- 
ing of patrician descent. She was 
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among those in the Cathedral of San 
Rufino who listened to the first sermon 
of Francis after his return from Rome. 
His discourses were purely ethical, and 
invariably the ardor of his appeal, the 
purity of his motive, the force of his 
conviction and the simplicity of his ex- 
pression aroused the deepest emotions 
of his auditors, in which the young girl 
shared. Behind the figure of Francis 
she discerned the aureola of a Saint. 
In his flaming utterances her heart 
caught fire; in the life he had chosen 
she saw her own pathway clearly de- 
fined. Secretly she determined to 
avoid the conventional marriage which 
had been arranged for her. Obtaining 
an interivew with Francis she asserted 
her purpose to renounce the world and 
humbly implored him to accept her as 
a postulant for consecration to his 
gospel ideal of poverty and service. 
Deeply moved by her ingenuous ap- 
peal Francis committed a most auda- 
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cious act: in disregard of all prece- 
dent he agreed to receive her into the 
Order without any novitiate. A few 
days later, accompanied by her aunt 
and another companion, she stole away 
from her father’s house at midnight 
and at St. Damian, where the Friars 
had just assembled for matins, after the 
mass had been performed, her ‘hair 
was cut off and the veil bestowed by 
Francis. She was eighteen years old 
at the time. 

The family stormed and entreated, 
but Clara was immovable. Conceding 
the parental right to choose a husband 
for her, she asserted her own right to 
elect the religious life—in which she 
was upheld at least by the Church, if 
not by public opinion. A few weeks 
later her younger sister took the same 
step, which occasioned a still greater 
commotion and another outburst of 
parental rage—the relatives appearing 
in force to tear the young girl away 
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from the convent. But Clara rescued 
her, and in the end the family accepted 
the inevitable. 

From the Benedictine monks, who 
owned St. Damian, Francis obtained 
concession of the little chapel, where 
he had labored before the final act in 
his own conversion; and there Clara 
and a few devoted associates estab- 
lished themselves as Sisters of Poverty 
—sometimes termed the Clares, or 
Clarisses, but usually referred to as the 
Second Order of Franciscans. Their 
Rule was that of the Brothers Minor 
except the duty of evangelizing. The 
Portiuncula was distant barely half a 
league, and Francis assigned two of 
the Brothers to care for the little chap- 
el and engaged to supply the temporal 
needs of the Sisters in return for such 
services as the latter could render. f 

In the peaceful seclusion and quiet 
beauty of St. Damian, Clara spent the 
remainder of her life. From beginning 
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to end she never voluntarily deviated 
one iota from the original Rule of the 
Clarisses, absolute poverty and devoted 
service, under persistent refusal to ac- 
cept any indulgence from the Church. 
Shortly after the death of Francis, 
whom she outlived twenty-seven years, 
on his way to Assisi, Pope Gregory IX 
stopped at St. Damian and urged Clara 
to accept some property, without which 
he insisted the Order could not proper- 
ly perform its functions: finally sug- 
gesting, “If it is your vows which pre- 
vent you, we will release you from 
them.” 

She declined the offer in werds 
which have passed into history—that 
unrivalled expression of allegiance in 
body, soul and spirit to the Christian 
ideal: “Holy Father absolve me from 
my sins, but I have no desire for a dis- 
pensation from following Christ.” 

To Clara, Francis ever remained the 
perfect human being, occupying a 
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niche in the temple of sanctity high 
above that attained by any other mor- 
tal man; while among the purely human 
agencies in life she found in him her 
strongest mainstay. And for Francis 
the ardent sympathy and fidelity of the 
pure and saintly woman came to be 
his highest earthly consolation: again 
and again she gave him back his cour- 
age and his faith. So that eventually 
their reciprocal devotion to and reli- 
ance upon each other became so com- 
plete as to constitute the highest form 
of spiritual companionship. Perhaps it 
was of the greater significance to Fran- 
cis because his necessities were greater; 
and as observed by Sabatier, his most 
sympathetic biographer, “there was 
something so mysterious in the supreme 
purity of his love for Clara—it was so 
lofty and ethereal that men risk speak- 
ing in an unknown tongue in attempt- 
ing to describe it.” 

After the return from Rome in the 
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summer of 1210 the number of the Pen- 
itents had increased steadily. At first 
the recruits came mostly from Assisi 
and the nearby districts. But as the 
fame of the Order spread and the mis- 
sions of the Brothers were extended, 
from all parts of Italy candidates pre- 
sented themselves in countless num- 
bers. No term of probation was re- 
quired; they accredited themselves for 
admission by unreserved acceptance of 
the Gospel ideal—poverty and service. 
The Franciscan Rule, as Sabatier tren- 
chantly remarks, may be summed up 
in two phrases: the summons of 
Christ, “Come, follow me,” and the 
answer of the individual who left all 
and followed him—in which latter, un- 
der its founder’s conception at least, is 
embodied the essential of Poverty. 
Francis exacted nothing more from 
his associates: dogma was undreamed 
of, while practice of the ideal in itself 
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was considered adequate expression of 
a creed. 

For several years his time was di- 
vided between strengthening the foun- 
dations of the Order and mission work 
in Central Italy. The movement soon 
extended beyond the boundaries of the 
Peninsula and with almost incredible 
rapidity spread over Europe—finding 
adherents everywhere throughout the 
Christian world. 


‘CHAPTER V 
Clouds Gather 


ITH some misgivings Francis 
resolved to extend his personal 
evangelizing into the farther limits of 
the Christian domain; and at various 
times during the next five or six years 
he made long pilgrimages to Spain, 
Egypt, Syria and the Holy Land. Two 
Vicars were selected by him to serve 
during these periodic absences—one to 
remain at the Portiuncula to pass upon 
candidates, the other to supervise the 
mission work of the various groups in- 
to which the Brothers had been segre- 
gated. 
Although these protracted absences 
not improbably hastened the events 
which were to occasion such disap- 
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pointment and distress to Francis, from 
the very nature of his enterprise its 
ultimate elaboration upon lines dis- 
tinctly subversive of his ideal would 
~seem to have been inevitable. Under 
the bare weight of numbers the equilib- 
rium of the original structure was 
bound to be disturbed. And in its rapid 
growth through enlistment which was 
largely emotional, the Order included 
not a few malcontents, whose early en- 
thusiasm had cooled under the stress 
of discomforts and privations. Recall- 
ing with regret the concessions and ben- 
efits enjoyed by other Monastic Orders, 
these luke-warm adherents became 
more and more restive under the en- 
forced simplicity of their engagement: 
they saw no reason in forever “aiming 
atthesun.” It was inevitable that sooner 
or later their dissatisfaction and protests 
would become persistent and audible 
enough to impress the Papal court, 
which, not without reason, from the 
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outset had been disposed to consider 
the project impracticable in its ultra 
ideals. 

The force of all this began to be 
effective while Francis was in the East, 
and the disquieting news, conveyed to 
him by a zealous Brother, hastened his 
return. But although his personality 
was yet strong enough to undo a part 
of what had been accomplished by the 
agitators, the latter had gone too far to 
be entirely routed in their campaign 
to alleviate the vows of poverty, mul- 
tiply observances, and introduce indul- 
gences. The supremacy of the first 
Franciscan Rule was at its end: the 
early ideal from which the Rule had 
been evolved was about to become a 
relic. 

Not long before his departure for 
Syria, Francis had firmly declined to 
merge his Order with that of the Bene- 
dictines; of which latter, speaking gen- 
erally, the distinctive features were 
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learning, and preaching by the clergy, 
as contrasted with the practice of pov- 
erty and lay-preaching by the Francis- 
cans. Scarcely had he sailed, however, 
before, against Clara’s ardent objection, 
the Benedictine Rule was imposed up- 
on the Sisters (except those at St. Da- 
mian), to whom also certain indulgen- 
ces were extended. 

Upon his return Francis made it his 
first duty to procure a revocation of 
this action, in which, to the great joy 
of Clara, he was successful. But all his 
arguments and protests against any 
modification in the ideal and practice 
of the First Order were unavailing. 
In themselves the actual innovations 
Were not serious—thus far addressed 
only to certain minor religious obsetv- 
ances, of which the most significant was 
the requirement of a year’s novitiate by 
postulants. It was in the new Rule 
which had been decreed that the fore- 
bodings of the strict Franciscans and 
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their devoted leader were to be real- 
ized. Formulation of the revised Rule 
was entrusted to Francis, but its prin- 
ciples were determined in advance by a 
chapter-general; and in the resultant 
elimination of that fundamental pre- 
cept of the original formula, “Carry 
nothing with you,’ the so-called Rule 
of 1221 sounded the death-knell of the 
Franciscan ideal, of which the three 
essentials were poverty, love and serv- 
ice. Because while service impelled by 
love was the practical objective, as 
Francis had conceived it there could be 
no perfect service except under the ab- 
solute liberty resulting from complete 
poverty; which latter accordingly con- 
stituted the first step in a consummate 
practice of the ideal. 

Throughout the ages, in the thought 
of all races which have developed a lit- 
erature, “poverty” has provoked 
marked animadversion. 

“Ye who is poor hath no place in 
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the sun,” cautions the Greek philoso- 
pher; while Aristides laments that “‘it 
is hard to find one who bears poverty 
with a noble spirit.” 

One of the early Latin writers sym- 
bolizes poverty as “Death in another 
form”; another remarks that “it is 
shamed and persecuted all over the 
world.” 

The Turk pictures it as “a shirt of 
fire’; the Frenchman terms it “a sort 
of leprosy.” 

“Poverty makes a man mean,” the 
Spaniard affirms; ‘Woe to him who 
has nothing! warns the Italian. 

“Every one likes to wipe his shoes 
on poverty,” cynically observes the 
German; while the Anglo-Saxon re- 
fers to “the sordid hut of cheerless 
poverty.” 

It was this object of well-nigh uni- 
versal execration which had been se- 
lected as the keystone of the Francis- 
can structure—under the rapt mysti- 
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cism of the poverello transmitted from 
an evil to be dreaded and avoided into 
a coveted fundamental of that perfect 
liberty through which alone the lofti- 
est practice of his ideal might be 
achieved. Thus it is to be emphasized 
that poverty was adopted by Francis 
not as an act of self-sacrifice, much less 
as an affectation of humility, but in a 
supreme effort thereby both to safe- 
guard and to render more effective his 
consecration to altruistic service. 

As such thus far it had been eagerly 
accepted by his associates and at least 
informally recognized by the Church. 
But now the Moving Finger had writ- 
ten against it, and not all of Francis’ 
piety or prayers 

“Could lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all his tears wash out a word of it.” 


For Francis, the individual, who 
had chosen for all time, there could be 
no change: his Lady Poverty still was 
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“the most beautiful, the most pure, the 
most helpful and the best-beloved” of 
all earthly agencies. He would not—in 
the highest exercise of his conscience 
he could not give her up. But it was 
different as to the Fraternity, on behalf 
of which, at the time of its informal 
recognition by the Pontiff, its sponsor 
had solemnly engaged obedience dur- 
ing the trial period. Now, an Order 
in the strict sense of the word, as an 
officially constituted adjunct of the 
Church its duty of submission had be- 
come final. Except in the case of a 
few of the early and more devoted 
Umbrian Penitents who with Francis 
remained faithful to the spirit and let- 
ter of the First Rule, the precept of 
poverty and disclaimer of property 
were on the way to extinction. 
Realizing that properly he could no 
longer continue as head of the Order, 
Francis resigned its direction to anoth- 
er, and humbly resumed his place in 
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the ranks. It is true that the Church 
as well as the Brothers considered the 
new appointee as only a vicar, regard- 
ing Francis himself as the directing 
spirit. But in naming his successor 
Francis used the term ‘‘Minister-gen- 
eral’; and his intent in such designa- 
tion is manifest in his touching fare- 
well to his companions, quoted by Sa- 
batier from the early biographers: 
“From henceforth I am dead to you, 
but here is Brother Pietro di Catana, 
whom you and [ will obey”; and pros- 
trating himself before him, promised 
him obedience and submission. Then 
amidst the tears and lamentation of the 
Brothers, Francis arose, and clasping 
his hands, with eyes upraised to Heav- 
en, “Lord,” he said, “I return to thee 
this family which thou hast confided to 
me. Now, as thou knowest, most sweet 
Jesus, I have no longer strength nor 
ability to keep on caring for them. I 
confide them, therefore, to the Minis- 
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ters. May they be responsible before 
thee at the day of judgment if any 
Brother by their negligence or bad ex- 
ample, or by a too severe discipline 
should ever wander away.” 

A little later, at a chapter meeting 
we see him “sitting at the feet of Broth- 
er Elias” (the successor of Catana, who 
had died) and “pulling at his robe 
when there was anything he wished to 
have put before the Brothers.” 

Nevertheless, for a while Francis 
could not escape that show of authority 
which was a natural incident of his 
previous leadership and his remarkable 
personality. But adoption of the mod- 
ified Rule gave a greater impetus to 
the movement, which speedily dis- 
closed a new spirit. The apostolic life 
was no longer to constitute the exclu- 
sive methoac of practice. Instead of 
earning their bread in humble service, 
some of the brothers entered the fami- 
lies of high Church dignitaries as con- 
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fidential assistants. Ministers were ap- 
pointed, permanent residences estab- 
lished, observances multiplied, and 
ultimately churches were erected and 
indulgences granted. Thus at first 
gradually, then more and more rapidly 
the nominal authority of the founder 
disappeared, leaving Francis progres- 
sively free to recast his life in the ear- 
lier mould, that of an humble Penitent 
devoted to strict observance of the orig- 
inal ideal except as it might become 
even more spiritualized. ‘“We must be- 
gin again,” he pondered, “create a new 
family who will not forget humility, 
who will go and serve lepers and, as 
in the old times, put themselves al- 
Ways, not merely in words, but in re- 
ality, below all men.” 

In the ardor of his service and under 
its burdens and deprivations his health 
had been impaired. But his zeal and 
passionate devotion were undimin- 
ished, and during the remaining five 
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years of his life he challenges our ven- 
eration and sympathy in growing meas- 
ure. 

His personal relations both with the 
brothers and the Church were un- 
changed. The former idolized him, and 
already accorded the saintly attrib- 
utes which the latter recognized by 
canonization less than two years after 
his death. Sometimes we find him 
evangelizing «in southern Umbria; 
again at Rome in conference with the 
Holy See, or elsewhere in discussion 
with the local authorities of the Church 
—always pleading against further re- 
laxation of the Rule and what seemed 
to him undesirable innovations in its 
practice. At other times he appears 
with his loved companions at the 
Portiuncula, for which always he re- 
tained a most passionate attachment. 
“Never abandon it,” he urged them, 
“for this place is truly sacred; it is the 
house of God!” 
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But with growing frequency he 
sought the. comparative seclusion of 
the country places, the hill districts 
and forests, and those innumerable 
little hermitages scattered throughout 
Umbria which always retained such a 
charm for him, and to which his name 
and memory still cling. There, unin- 
terrupted, he could pray and re-conse- 
crate himself. There he could share in 
the exuberant hopefulness and promise 
of the sunrise and the calm, medita- 
tive splendor of the sunset, revel in 
the beauty and perfume of the flowers, 
and with rapturous joy listen to the 
whisper of the winds and the carols 
of the birds, all of which appealed so 
irresistibly to his poetic nature and 
mysticism. 

Unhappily, for the dying Francis 
also there were periods of intense de- 
pression. He could not escape the 
heavy clouds which, with rare excep- 
tions, settle upon the great spirits of 
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the world, nor avoid the doubts and 
forebodings which at times darken and 
oppress the hope of everyone who has 
undertaken an exalted mission. 

Brooding over what he regarded as 
the subversion of his ideal and the de- 
cadence of the Order, he bitterly re- 
proached himself in that weakly and 
selfishly he had neglected his duty and 
abandoned his post. Sometimes, during 
the long sleepless nights occasioned by 
_ bodily pain, these sorrows pressed so 
heavily that he even quetioned his own 
motives and sincerity—whether vainly 
he had not relied upon his own puerile 
efforts instead of depending upon the 
mercy of God. Under the agony of 
such reflections, in fancy we may hear 
from the lonely, stricken poverello the 
selfsame cry in which, three centuries 
before, another Saint—the author of 
the “Confessions” — voiced his own 
helplessness as one momentarily lost in 
the wilderness: 
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“O my Father, listen to me groping amid 
these shadows, and stretch out to me Thy 
right hand. Hold Thy light before me. Call 
me back from wandering. Under Thy guid- 
ance let me return to myself—let me return 
to Thee!” 

‘As if in answer to such an appeal and 
impelled by an invisible hand, the pa- 
thetic figure of the poor little man, 
worn and disheartened by illness, sor- 
row and regret, may be seen retracing 
his weary steps to the Portiuncula, 
where, in the fellowship of those still 
loyal to the first spirit of the Order, or 
under the tender ministrations of Clara 
at the nearby Chapel of St. Damian, he 
might find that love and consolation of 
which his sorely tried spirit and suffer- 
ing body were in such dire need. 

Apparently it was in no small degree 
due to his “Sister of Consolation” that 
he fought his way back into the light. 
In that subtle note of sympathy which 
devoted womanhood alone can strike 
to perfection his wounded heart found 
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the first healing message: gradually 
his vision cleared, his faith was re- 
kindled and his confidence regained. 
With her own hands Clara had 
helped to build a hut of reeds in the 
monastery garden, where the sufferer 
might rest undisturbed. There, under 
a sudden inspiration his again uplifted 
soul disclosed itself in that mystical, 
triumphant outburst which has come 
down to us as the Canticle of the Sun: 


Oh most high, almighty, good Lord God, 
to thee belong praise, glory, honor, and all 
blessing ! 

Praised be my Lord God with all his crea- 
tures, and specially our brother the sun, who 
brings us the day and who brings us the light; 
fair is he and shining with a very great splen- 
dor: O Lord, he signifies to us thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, 
and for the stars, the which he has set clear 
and lovely in heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the 
wind, and for air and cloud, calms and all 
weather by the which thou upholdest life in 
all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, 
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who is very serviceable unto us and humble 
and precious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in the 
darkness; and he is bright and pleasant and 
very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the 
earth, the which doth sustain us and keep us, 
and bringeth forth divers fruits and flowers 
of many colors, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who 
pardon one another for his love’s sake, and 
who endure weakness and tribulation; blessed 
are they who peaceably shall endure, for thou, 
O most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death 
of the body, from which no_man escapeth. 
Woe to him who dieth in mortal sin! Blessed 
are they who are found walking by thy most 
holy will, for the second death shall have no 
power to do them harm. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give 
thanks unto him and serve him with great 
humility.* 


Under the circumstances of its pro- 
duction there is to be found in the 
Canticle something more than a poet- 
ically beautiful adaptation of those 


2 Matthew Arnold’s translation. 
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exalted choruses of praise beginning 
with the 148th Psalm. It is the assur- 
ance that at last Francis had broken 
loose from the agony and despair which 
had racked his soul in the Umbrian 
loneliness, and had regained the radiant 
joy and hopefulness of former years. 
At a single bound he seems to have 
flung himself out of the Shadows of 
the Dark Valley and up to the sunlit 
crest of ecstatic, ineffable peace. As 
Sabatier observes, “The Francis of the 
old raptures had come back—the lay- 
man, the poet, the artist”; and it is not 
difficult to agree with Ernest Renan 
that the Canticle of the Creatures is the 
most perfect utterance of modern reli- 
gious sentiment. 
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The Sunset Glow 


HE recovery of his mental and 

spiritual poise was attended by 
a slight improvement in_ bodily 
health; and at the threshold of what 
proved to be his last year on earth 
Francis determined to preach again. 
Traveling slowly through the beautiful 
plain which extends from below Assisi 
in the direction of the snow-capped 
Apennines, he journeyed as far south 
as Rieti, stopping at the numerous 
little villages and hermitages scattered 
throughout the district, with which he 
was intimately acquainted through for- 
mer evangelizing there. All of the old 
joy had returned to him: and awak- 
ened by the impassioned greetings of 
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the simple-minded inhabitants—who 
understood him so thoroughly, who 
loved him so devotedly, and who ad- 
hered so rigidly to the Strict Observ- 
ance—the memories of the radiant past 
filled him with glad emotion. 

But the daylight was waning. He 
had over-estimated his powers. Disre- 
garding his companions’ entreaties, in 
the delight of once more serving as a 
Joculator Domini he exerted himself 
too strenuously, and the old malady re- 
turned in an aggravated form. At one 
time he had been threatened with total 
blindness, and to assuage the terrible 
pains in his head which now recurred, 
resort was had to cauterization, which 
resulted only in more intense suffering. 
Then followed serious hemorrhages, 
accompanied by other alarming symp- 
toms which baffled the physicians and 
robbed his companions of all hope. 

But no one ever clung to life more 
tenaciously than this fragile but ra- 
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diant spirit. Goethe asserts that no 
man dies until he has first consented to 
die. Francis did not consent: on the 
contrary he resisted the idea of death 
with the full force of every fibre in 
his body. Had he not promised the 
Brothers—and Clara—that he would 
return to them? When spring came he 
fought his way up into Tuscany as far 
as Sienna, and from thence by slow and 
painful stages managed to reach Assisi. 
There in a state of utter exhaustion he 
was forced to remain several weeks, his 
condition becoming more and more 
pitiable. But he entreated so patheti- 
cally and with such insistence to be 
taken “home’”’ to die that at last, as an 
act of sheer mercy, his whispered 
prayer was granted, and they bore him 
to beloved Portiuncula. 

If we are to believe his legendary 
biographer he went to meet his death 
singing—“mortem cantando suscepit’’| 
He knew that the end was at hand— 
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but still there remained one high duty 
to perform, and once more the indom- 
itable spirit of the poverello responded. 
As if in submission to his will nature 
yielded the opportunity through a mo- 
mentary cessation of pain; and in the 
flare of the candle’s expiring flame, a 
few days before his death he composed. 
his Will. 

Under existing social conditions 
mankind is eagerly attentive upon pub- 
lication of the testamentary disposition 
of any wealthy or well-known citizen. 
Everyone is frankly curious as to the 
amount of the estate and the identity of 
the individuals and perchance the 
charitable or other enterprises destined 
to profit by the event: none more s0, it 
may be observed, than governmental 
agencies, meticulously insistent that not 
the most minute fractional valuation 
be overlooked in determining the per- 
centage. due. the State. But if the 
“Estate” is trifling all interest ceases, 
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the newspapers are silent—even the 
Government waives any claim, with a 
lordly gesture analogous to that with 
which the multimillionaire (or the 
prodigal) waves aside the change ten- 
dered by the obsequious waiter. 

The last Testament of the poor little 
man of Assisi disposed of no property, 
of which, indeed, other than a coarse 
woolen robe and a pair of well-worn 
sandals, he possessed none. And yet it 
is not an extravagant assertion that no 
similar instrument could indicate more 
anxious and loving solicitude for the 
maker’s family or, in a study of this 
sort, might arouse deeper interest than 
the Will of Francis. 

In the fullness of life, secretly he had 
bared his soul to God. Now, at the 
point of death, in an ingenuous and 
luminous disclosure of his purpose and 
intent, of what had actuated him and 
of all he had hoped, dreamed and 
prayed for, he makes an absolute rev- 
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elation of himself to man. In this last 
deliberate utterance may be found a 
clear exposition of his Faith, and a 
convincing attestation of the sincerity 
of his Exemplar, which together con- 
stituted the precious inheritance he be- 
queathed not alone to the Brothers 
Minor, but to all believers in the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. 


See in what manner God gave it to me, 
Brother Francis, to begin to do penance; when 
I lived in sin it was very painful to me to see 
lepers, but God himself led me into their 
midst and I remained there a little while. 
When I left them that which had seemed to 
me bitter had become sweet and easy. 

* * * 


A little while after I quitted the world and 
God gave me such a faith in his churches that 
I would kneel down with simplicity and I 
would say: “We adore thee Lord Jesus 
Christ, here and in all thy churches which are 
in the world, and we bless thee that by thy 
holy cross thou has ransomed the world.” 

* * # 

When the Lord gave me some brothers no 

one showed me what I ought to do, but the 
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Most High himself revealed to me that I 
ought to live according to the model of the 
Holy Gospel. I caused a short and simple 
formula to be written and the Pope confirmed - 
it for me. 

* * * 

‘Those who presented themselves to observe 
this kind of life distributed all that they might 
have to the poor. They contented themselves 
with a tunic, patched within and without, 
with the cord and breeches, and we desired to 
have nothing more. 

* % * 


We loved to live in poor and abandoned 
churches, and we were ignorant and submis- 
sive to all. I worked with my hands and 
would continue to do, and I will also that all 
other friars work at some honorable trade. 
Let those who have none learn one, not for 
the purpose of receiving the price of their toil, 
but for their good example and to flee idle- 
ness. And when they do not give us the price 
of the work, let us resort to the table of the 
Lord, begging our bread from door to door. 
The Lord revealed to me the salutation which 
we ought to give: “God give you peace.” 

* * * 

Let the brothers take care not to receive 
churches, habitations and all that men build 
for them, except as all is in accordance with 
the holy poverty which we have vowed in the 
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Rule, and let them not receive hospitality in 
them except as strangers and pilgrims. 
* * * 


I absolutely interdict all the brothers, in 
whatever place they may be found, from ask- 
ing any bull from the Court of Rome, whether 
directly or indirectly, under pretext of church 
or convent or under pretext of preachings, nor 
even for their personal protection. If they 
are not received anywhere let them go else- 
where, thus doing penance with the benedic- 
tion of God. 

%& a * 

And let the brothers not say, “This is a 
new Rule’’; for this is a reminder, a warning, 
an exhortation; it is my Will that I, Little 
Brother Francis, make for you, my blessed 
Brothers, in order that we may observe in a 
more catholic way the Rule which we prom- 
ised the Lord to keep. 


* * *% 


I interdict absolutely, by obedience, all the 
Brothers, clerics and laymen to introduce 
glosses in the Rule or in this Will under pre- 
text of explaining it. But since the Lord has 
given me to speak and to write the Rule and 
these words in a clear and simple manner 
without commentary, understand them in the 
same way, and put them in practice until the 


end. 
* # % 
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And may whoever shall have observed these 
things be crowned in heaven with the blessings 
of the Heavenly Father, and on earth with 
those of his well-beloved son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, the consoler, with the assistance of all 
the heavenly virtues and all the saints. 

And I, Little Brother Francis, your servitor, 
confirm to you so far as J am able this most 
holy benediction. Amen.* 


The founder and successful leader of 
an idealistic religious movement who, 
at the end of his journey, could sum- 
marize his accomplishment with such 
modesty, humility and restraint must 
have attained the top-most round of a 
ladder resting upon a heavenly cloud. 
That the expression is his own cannot 
be doubted: the record is pronounced 
by the highest biographical authority 
of “incontestible authenticity.” And in 
the remarkable passages above quoted 
we recognize the dominant notes in the 


1 The paragraphs shes are from Paul Sabatier’ s version of 
the Will, in his “Life of St. Francis of Assisi,’’ translated by 
Louise Seymour Houghton, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, 
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general theme of the writer’s sublime 
conception of a life modelled upon the 
gospel ideal, and his consistent practice 
thereof: sincerity, simplicity, humility 
and love. 
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The Ideal 


N order to assure a more successful 
practice of their undertaking, the 
value, if not actually the necessity of 
an ideal always has been recognized by 
those who deliberately choose the 
higher part. The Concord philosopher 
of the Nineteenth Century affirmed it 
in the poetical phrase, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star!” The humble servi- 
tor of the Seventeenth Century had 
reached up even higher than Emerson 
counselled, and found his impetus in 
the First Cause, from which the star 
itself derives energy. 
The same truth was emphasized by 
one of the most remarkable figures in 
medizval chivalry in his striking ex- 
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hortation, “Aim high! He who aims at 
the sun will shoot higher than he who 
aims at a bush!” To Sidney’s assertion 
not unreasonably the scoffer rejoins that 
if one aims too high, often he will hit 
nothing—let alone the risk of falling 
into a ditch when the eye is held too 
closely upon the sun. But of those 
dangers Francis had no fear; under the 
plenitude of his faith, in the footsteps 
of his Master there could be no pitfall, 
nor failure to attain. 

Now precisely what was the Fran- 
ciscan ideale It was neither more nor 
less than what has been termed “the 
Gospel perfection” as delineated in 
those passages which define the manner 
of life Jesus enjoined upon his dis- 
ciples. Deliberately accepted by Fran- 
cis, it was expressly predicated as the 
controlling principle of his enterprise. 
In none of the available sources of in- 
formation as to his life is there anything 
tc indicate that he ever modified it in 
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the slightest particular. And at the last 
moment he solemnly reaffirmed it in 
the words of the Will that when God 
revealed to him that he “should live 
according to the model of the Holy 
Gospel,” he embodied the formula of 
such a life in the first Rule—which, as 
already observed, contained practically 
nothing more than the precise gospel 
phraseology in question. 

Here, then, appears one who “hitched 
his wagon” to the brightest star in the 
firmament and thereafter never lacked 
motive power in surmounting the 
heights of human existence; or ex- 
pressed in the other metaphor, one who 
aimed at the sun and neither over-shot 
the mark nor fell into a ditch. In sup- 
port of the practicability of their high- 
ly figurative aphorisms, the Exemplar 
of Chivalry and the Sage of Concord 
might have relied upon the accom- 
plishment of the poverel/o under the 
most notable attempt in the history of 
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Christian endeavor to obey literally the 
gospel admonition, to emulate the di- 
vine example, and in every particular 
to imitate the life of Christ on earth. 
_ Thus it becomes manifest, and prop- 
erly may be emphasized, that the ideal 
of Francis was not a system of philos- 
ophy, morality or religion—much less 
an independent spiritual conception. 
Nor was it an artificial scheme of life 
advanced as the proper ultimate objec- 
tive for all mankind. In short it was 
not an intellectual product. He did not 
devise it: he simply found it—through 
the clear vision of his faith and his 
eager questing for the truth disclosed, 
as he believed, by the One who was its. 
actual creator. To its subsequent form- 
ulation in a Rule of Practice and his 
advocacy thereof, he was impelled not 
by vanity, self-conceit or egoism, but 
alone under the driving power of the 
spirit which possessed him: a passion- 
ate impulsion to proclaim the truth as 
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he saw it under the final flowering of 
his love, the highest raptures of his 
mysticism, the loftiest conception of his 
duty alike to his Master, to himself and 
his fellow men. 

Within the experience of everyone 
too often there occurs a wide gulf be- 
tween intention and execution; and the 
truth applies with even greater force in 
the case of an ideal and its observance. 

But apparently it was not thus with 
Francis, whose motive was so dominant 
and insistent that any appreciable relax- 
ation in its supremacy was impossible. 
He never lost sight of his goal. He 
never stepped aside from the indicated 
path. And having accepted the words 
of his Guide at their face value, he 
neither wasted time and energy nor 
risked his sense of direction in the in- 
tricacies of dogmatic discussion or at- 
tempts to define an orthodox intellec- 
tual faith. His sole objective was a 
strict compliance with the precise com- 
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mand of his master—in its simplest 
form of expression the loving service 
of others under complete self-abnega- 
tion. With that end alone in view the 
general conduct of his life and his 
every-day actions inevitably reflected 
the substance of the ideal which in- 
spired his efforts. 

Undoubtedly it was not from vanity 
or egoism, but alone under fear of com- 
promising his ideal that he persistently 
refused to amalgamate his enterprise 
with another religious foundation. And 
for the same reason he always strug- 
gled against the favors, privileges, and 
indulgences which were so generally 
sought after by the.other monastic 
Orders. His ardent—and successful— 
advocacy of Clara’s opposition to cer- 
tain proposed indulgences for the 
Clarisses, previously referred to, is di- 
rectly in point. 

It is true not a few modern biogra- 
phers and commentators lay much 
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stress upon the so-called “Indulgence 
of Portiuncula,” that of remission of 
all the temporary punishment due to 
every sort of sin—a plenary indulgence 
for those who repented and made full 
confession at the Chapel, but only on 
one day during the year, fixed at Au- 
gust 2d. This unheard-of privilege is 
said to have been granted by the Pope 
upon the express request of Francis 
himself, who had been prompted there- 
to in a vision, during a night of prayer 
at the Portiuncula. But in view of the 
fact that the most industrious and 
painstaking student of the Franciscan 
legend * could find no mention of such 
an indulgence in any record of the 
period prior to the Saint’s death, and 
that it is not referred to either by the 
Three Companions or by Thomas of 
Celano, who compiled the earliest 
Franciscan biography, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that no such privilege 
"2 Paul Sabatier. 
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was accorded. At least in loyalty to 
Francis we must conclude such an in- 
dulgence never was granted with his 
approval, much less at his request; 
since with all the emphasis of his last 
solemn declaration (in his Will) he 
interdicted the Brothers “from asking 
any Bull from the Court of Rome, 
whether directly or indirectly, under 
pretext of Church or convent, or pre- 
text of preaching, or even for their 
personal protection.” 

But ever faithful to that solemn 
promise of obedience to Innocent III, 
when recognition of his Rule was first 
accorded, he never put himself in re- 
volt against any determination of the 
Holy See or Church requirement for 
observance by the Order, although 
steadfastly refusing to yield his per- 
sonal independence or compromise his 
conscience in respect of anything which 
would constitute a departure from his 
ideal—the example of his Master. In 
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the nature of things that was immu- 
table. In all simplicity, in all humility, 
in all sincerity he had accepted that 
as his ideal; and for him, at least, time 
never weakened nor debased it. Rather 
let us say, in justifiable paradox, that 
with the passing years it became to him 
at once more etherealized and more 
solidified, its substance ever more lum- 
inous and enduring, its outline more 
sharply defined, its delicate, subtle 
beauties more transcendent in their 
pristine loveliness and mystic charm. 
Of course it must be freely conceded 
that under existing social conditions, at 
the present stage of civilization, the 
Franciscan conception is impracticable 
for and hence impossible of acceptance 
by mankind in general. Only after 
some tremendous social cataclysm, an- 
alogous to a violent geological trans- 
formation embracing a wide area, is 
the contrary conceivable; in fact con- 
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ditions under which it might occur are 
beyond our vision. 

So that while we esteem and rey- 
erence Francis for electing so spiritual 
an ideal, in the mainitis the personality 
of the man which excites our greatest 
interest. Unquestionably in the case 
of one whose life clearly reflects a dom- 
inant motive, the latter never should 
be out of mind in any searching anal- 
ysis and test of character and conduct, 
since otherwise misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation might result. But 
with this reservation, the persistent ap- 
peal of the Franciscan episode is not in 
its creator’s profession, but in the fact 
of a life at once so perfect and so full 
of shining virtues as to be without par- 
allel in the authenticated record of any 
other human being. And under what 
Dante terms the “‘seraphical ardor” of 
his devoted service to others, those rare 
personal traits which add grace to a 
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great achievement are convincingly dis- 
closed by the poor little man of Assisi, 
of whom the same great poet in his im- 
mortal vision of Paradise reverently 
speaks as “God’s own mendicant.” 
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F the absolute sincerity of Francis 
both in the unreserved adoption of 

his ideal and in its every-day practice, 
there can be no doubt. His life was an 
open book, and in its recountal there 
is not the slightest trace of pretense or 
affectation. In truth for the due ob- 
servance of an ideal so exalted, sincerity 
is such an absolute essential that if he 
had not possessed it Francis must have 
fallen by the wayside before attaining 
the first milestone in his remarkable 
journey. As matter of fact his detesta- 
tion of falsehood and chicanery seems 
to have been so great as to engender a 
positive fear of doing or participating 
in something which might create an 
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appearance of hypocrisy, if only in his 
own consciousness. 

To avoid this sometimes he went to 
such an extreme that under a casual or 
superficial inquiry his seemingly ex- 
travagant display of conscience in itself 
might appear hypocritical. But in a 
closer study we are convinced that 
always he acted ingenuously, although 
not infrequently from an exaggerated 
sense of duty, under his dauntless de- 
termination to live up to his profession, 
and keep faith with his Master, him- 
self, and his beloved Lady Poverty. 

Thus on an occasion when returning 
to the brush hut where he was accus- 
tomed to rest, he inquired of a friar, 
‘‘Whence come you, Brother?” and the 
latter replied, “I came from your cell,” 
Francis answered, ‘Since you have 
called it mine, it shall be so considered 
no longer; let others occupy it at will.” 

At another time, during a period of 
extreme cold from which he suffered 
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greatly, one of the Brothers brought a 
fox-skin, with which he proposed to 
line his leader’s tunic. Francis was de- 
lighted, but insisted it should be placed 
on the outside, over his chest, that all 
might know he was wearing it. 

The sincerity of Francis is not chal- 
lenged by the fact of the miracles as- 
cribed to him. Disclosure of superna- 
tural powers was an almost inevitable 
incident of the traditional life of a 
saint of the earlier ages; and in this re- 
spect the Franciscan legend naturally 
reflects the tendency of his time. 

Failure to disclaim a faculty of 
which one honestly believes he is pos- 
sessed, howsoever incredible it may 
appear to others, is not to be accounted 
as pretense or hypocrisy. And there is 
no doubt Francis accepted literally the 
gospel assurance that to the true apostle 
of Christ power is given against un- 
clean spirits, and to heal sickness and 
disease. Moreover it is to be especially 
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noticed that he never formally asserted 
such power nor claimed to have dis- 
played it as indicating divine attesta- 
tion either of his own sanctity or that 
of his movement. The miracles which 
cluster about his legend were related 
by others—not by himself. In fact 
miracle-working and the marvelous oc- 
cupy only a few paragraphs in the most 
important among the earlier stories of 
his life. And not a few of these so- 
called miracles are easily explained, 
and doubtless actually occurred, if not 
always to the extreme of the relation. 
For example it is related that once 
near the little village of Bevagna, not 
far from Assisi, as Francis was starting 
on a mission tour, great flocks of birds 
gathered, as if to welcome him. “ ‘Bro- 
ther birds,’ he said, ‘you ought to 
praise and love your Creator very 
much. He has given you feathers for 
clothing, wings for flying and all that 
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is needful for you. He has made 
you the noblest of his creatures; he 
permits you to live in the pure air; 
you have neither to sow nor to reap, 
and yet he takes care of you, watches 
over you and guides you.’ Then the 
birds began to arch their necks, to 
spread their wings, to open their beaks 
to look at him, as if to thank him, while 
he went up and down in their midst 
stroking them with the border of his 
tunic and at last sending them away 
with his blessing.” It had been a 
matter of doubt with Francis whether 
he should undertake this particular 
preaching tour, and he had set out with 
some misgiving. But the advent of the 
feathered songsters and their quick and 
friendly response to his address, which 
gave him the greatest delight, was ac- 
cepted as a happy augury. The inci- 
dent became one of his most cherished 


1 Life of St. Francis, Paul Sabatier, 
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memories, and it was among the very 
few so-called miracles which he him- 
self related. 

Then there is the story of the wolf 
of Gubbio, a savage creature which 
had so terrorized the neighborhood 
that mothers were afraid to allow their 
children to go about. After vain efforts 
to destroy it, against the advice of the 
community Francis undertook the an- 
imal’s reformation. Following the 
beast to its lair, he addressed him as a 
brother and appealed to his “better 
nature,” urging repentance and prom- 
ising forgiveness for his sins. His suc- 
cess was so complete that in the end 
the erstwhile outlaw fawned upon him 
like a dog, and eventually became so 
harmless that on his periodic visits to 
the city the people, particularly the 
children, welcomed and fed him. 

Now we know that an intense sym- 
pathy for animals and birds on the part 
of one who loves the woods and soli- 
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tudes goes far in overcoming the ti- 
midity and shyness and allaying the 
hostility of wild creatures. The deep 
feeling, amounting to a veritable pas- 
sion, entertained by Francis for nature, 
animate and inanimate, already has 
been referred to. In these facts, doubt- 
less, the foregoing and various similar 
traditions had their origin and are ex- 
plainable to the extent of their actual 
occurrence. 

In a similar way may be found ade- 
quate explanation of his miracle-work 
in healing sickness and relieving vari- 
ous infirmities upon which, a few years 
later, the sainthood of Francis was 
predicated. In these reported instances 
of the marvelous almost inevitably the 
relation of what actually occurred 
would be unduly magnified. Overlook- 
ing such probable embellishments of 
the legend, and bearing in mind the 
recognized mental effect of healing by 
faith, the occurrences chronicled are 
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entirely credible: at least they involve 
nothing to impugn the sincerity of 
Francis. His eager sympathy and bro- 
therly interest were so manifestly in- 
genuous, his cheerfulness and hope so 
contagious, his faith was so impressive 
and compelling and the simplicity of 
his appeal so persuasive, that under the 
stimulative force of so magnetic a per- 
sonality the suffering and despondent 
well may have acquired both the phys- 
ical and moral incentive to that first 
step of determined effort which in 
itself often allays suffering, and not in- 
frequently even marks recovery from 
illness. 

Many of the visions which appeared 
to him also may be accounted for out- 
side of the supernatural. In times of 
absorbing contemplation of the spir- 
itual, under the union of his soul with 
the divine his poetical temperament 
and mysticism conjured images which 
for him were as real, as positive and 
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undeniable as any manifestation under 
a strictly human agency. ‘Thus one 
night at Rieti, after he had experienced 
the agony of a red-hot iron drawn 
across his forehead to relieve excessive 
pain, “God took pity upon him; an 
angel appeared and rendered such 
music as is never heard on earth. Fran- 
cis lost all bodily feeling, and at one 
moment the melody was so sweet and 
rapturous that if the angel had given 
one more stroke of the bow, the sick 
man’s soul would have left the body.’” 

Exploited by the Church which can- 
onized him as manifestations of divine 
recognition, by the materialist all such 
events, of which many are included in 
the legend, are scoffed at as impossible 
—while by those who are skeptical of 
everything that savors of the miracu- 
lous, they are dismissed with a lenient 
smile. Others may prefer to accept the 
significant observation of the distin- 


2 Paul Sabatier, quoting the Fioretti. 
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guished Protestant theologian last 
quoted: 


No doubt Francis did not meet on the road 
to Sienna three pure and gentle virgins, come 
from heaven to greet him; the devil did not 
overturn rocks for the sake of terrifying him: 
but when we deny these visions and appari- 
tions we are victims of an error graver per- 
haps than that of those who affirm them. 


The legend of Francis attains its | 
climax as to the marvelous in the vision 
of the Crucified Seraph and the im- 
print of the Stigmata. 

The owner of a large estate in the 
upper region of the Arno placed at the 
poverello’s disposal a heavily wooded 
plateau at the summit of the most strik- 
ing and impressive of the Apennine 
peaks which encircle the secluded val- 
ley known as the Casentino. Enamored 
of its isolation and hidden beauties, he 
frequently sought its solitudes to com- 
mune with nature, meditate and pray; 
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and there, in the rocky fastnesses of 
Monte Alverna, or the Verna, as it is 
termed, occurred the marvelous event 
which arouses such absorbing interest, 
provokes endless discussion and dispu- 
tation, and may be regarded as possibly 
embodying the most serious test of his 
sincerity. | 

In midsummer of the second year 
before his death, accompanied by his 
three favorite companions, Francis 
went to the Verna for what proved to 
be an extended period of intense devo- 
tion. On previous occasions his visits 
for the most part had been casual and 
brief: now, with a definite and exalted 
objective, the length of his stay was 
to be determined by the event. 

Under his progressive self-abnega- 
tion, humility and love, his highly vi- 
sionary nature and pronounced Chris- 
tian mysticism, affiliation with the 
spirit of his Master had become the 
absorbing passion of his life—of which 
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it constituted the crowning grace. Per- 
haps no man ever went farther than 
already Francis had gone in his burn- 
ing desire to attain what might be 
termed immediate relations with Christ 
—to him an actual, ever-living, ever- 
present entity. But in this hour, under 
the sharp disappointment occasioned 
by those tendencies in his movement 
which he deplored so greatly but had 
been unable to divert, he yearned for a 
still closer union with the Savior. Es- 
pecially he craved some positive and 
convincing revelation that his would-be 
devotion and consecration were recog- 
nized and approved, and that he was 
deemed worthy and would be ordained 
to undergo something in the nature of 
the same agony endured by the Cruci- 
fied One in the last great sacrifice. 

At the end of a fatiguing journey of 
three days, the little party reached the 
summit of the Verna; and after arrang- 
ing that his simple requirements should 
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be provided periodically by Brother 
Leo, Francis took leave of his compan- 
ions, and withdrawing to a secluded 
spot in the rocky wilderness, lost him- 
self in communion with the Divine. 

After a period of six weeks of soli- 
tary and unintermittent devotion, his 
vigil ended; and although the hoped- 
for privilege “either to die or to suffer” 
was not accorded him, the actual rev- 
elation exceeded his most fanciful ex- 
pectation. 

It was the day of the “Exaltation of 
the Cross’—no longer observed but 
during the middle ages a festival of im- 
portance, commemorative of recovery 
from the Persians by the Emperor 
Heraclius, and restoration to Jerusalem 
of the alleged remains of the true 
Cross, originally discovered by the 
mother of Constantine. Francis had 
passed the night in an ecstasy of prayer, 
adoration and fervid appeal; and as 
the sun rose on September fourteenth 
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the disclosure occurred. As related 
by Paul Sabatier, “A seraph with 
outspread wings flew toward him 
and bathed his soul with raptures un- 
utterable. In the center of the vision 
appeared a cross, and the seraph was 
nailed upon it. When the vision dis- 
appeared he felt sharp sufferings 
mingling with the ecstasy of the first 
moments. Stirred to the very depths of 
his being, he perceived upon his body 
the Stigmata of the Crucified.” 

If the story of the Stigmata was a 
fabrication, there arises a serious doubt 
as to the sincerity and veracity of 
Francis. Unlike many of the marvel- 
ous events related about him, the story 
of this, the most remarkable of all, was 
current during his life—of which he 
must have been aware. Thus if untrue, 
even though he himself were not a 
party to its dissemination, failure to 
repudiate it would have been quite as 
reprehensible as to have participated 
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in the imposture. In a final analysis of 
his character the grave importance of 
the Stigmata is accordingly manifest. 

Francis did not repudiate the story. 
And there is nothing to indicate that he 
ever referred to it—even in the most 
indirect way. In respect of the former, 
it is impossible to believe that one 
whose life uniformly disclosed such 
abhorrence of hypocrisy, in the smallest 
things, could have been a party to a 
deception which by himself undoubted- 
ly would have been considered a ver- 
itable affront to his Master. On the 
other hand his silence in regard to what 
would be considered a transcendent 
manifestation of divine favor is pre- 
cisely what might be expected, as being 
in full accord with his habitual ex- 
cessive humility. 

The first formal notice of the mir- 
acle was issued by Brother Elias, the 
Vicar of the Order, on the day follow- 
ing the death of the Saint. Shortly after- 
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wards the fact was attested by Leo, in 
an annotation upon one of the most 
precious documents in the archives of 
Assisi, the so-called ‘Benediction of 
Brother Leo,” considered as in the 
handwriting and bearing the signature 
of Francis. 

Without attempting to marshal the 
evidence—readily available in the va- 
rious translations of the primitive docu- 
ments, and the dissertations of innum- 
erable commentators—the observation 
is ventured that the reality of the 
Stigmata appears beyond reasonable 
question. Paul Sabatier, the most inde- 
fatigable student of the various sources, 
at the conclusion of his intensive study 
declares the testimony appears too 
abundant and precise not to command 
conviction; while a recent writer of 
note asserts that today only the ultra- 
skeptical cherish any doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

The character of the Stigmata should 
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be particularly observed. As described 
in the original sources the marks on 
his feet and the palms of his hand were 
hardened excrescences in shape and 
color resembling the heads of nails; 
while on the backs of his hands and the 
soles of his feet the impressions were 
such as would have resulted from bent 
points. Only at the side was there any- 
thing of the nature of an open wound, 
which at times exuded a little blood. 

Accepting as true the existence of 
such marks on the body of Francis, and 
assuming there was no imposture in- 
volved, how is such an amazing cir- 
cumstance to be accounted for under 
the bare facts of the recital? 

At a time when existence of the 
supernatural in any phenomena is so 
generally discredited, excepting those 
to whom the miraculous is the very 
essence of religion there are compara- 
tively few who are in accord as to what 
actually happened to Francis on the 
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Verna. Indeed it is one thing to accept 
the bodily wonder, and quite another to 
account for it. ‘Thus Sabatier observes, 
rather vaguely, 

“Tf by miracle we understand either 
the suspension or subversion of the laws 
of nature, or the intervention of the first 
cause in certain particular cases, I 
could not concede it. But the question 
changes its aspect if we call miracle, 
as we most generally do, all that goes 
beyond human experience. Many apol- 
ogists delight in showing that the un- 
heard of, the inexplicable, are met with 
all through life. They are right and I 
agree with them, on condition that at 
the close of their explanation they do 
not replace this new notion of the su- 
pernatural by the former one.” 

By some of those who would ear- 
nestly welcome a solution, but like Sa- 
batier refuse to concede a miracle, it is 
believed the explanation lies in the 
power of self-suggestion. Relying upon 
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the alleged fact that bodily lesions ac- 
tually have been effected under hyp- 
notic influence, it is urged that the Stig- 
mata resulted from the exercise of such 
a power by Francis upon himself. The 
suggestion would have more weight if 
it embodied the idea that Francis was 
unaware of his power, and exerted it 
subconsciously, not deliberately — in 
which latter event we cannot conceive 
he would have remained silent when 
the result was acclaimed as a miracle 
of God. 

On the other hand one of the English 
biographers declares that “if the ex- 
planation is pushed, as in a certain 
school of thought is inevitable, to shut 
out the Divine and make of the great 
transaction of the Verna a merely hu- 
man hallucination, with results that 
flowed from man and not from God, 
then the theory becomes a falsehood 
and a violation of the evidence. The 
Stigmata must be considered in con- 
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junction with the miracle of the Saint’s 
concentrated devotion and in conjunc- 
tion with his marvelous life and mar- 
velous visions.” 

Notwithstanding the inability of be- 
lievers in the fact of the Stigmata to 
agree upon the precise agency through 
which the phenomena occurred, there 
is a general conclusion that seems inev- 
itable. Assuming that the marks on the 
body of Francis appeared as described, 
and were not attributable to the act of 
man, if we cannot concede a miracle in 
its primary sense—direct intervention 
of the Almighty—we must perforce 
fall back upon the existence of some 
power or energy beyond present human 
comprehension: some force which 
comes into action under conditions of 
which mankind is ignorant. In his 
state of rigid introspection and intense 
concentration, under the deep mysti- 
cism possessed by the highest thinkers 
of his age, in which he shared, at a mo- 
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ment of excessive sensibility to a par- 
ticular impression subconsciously Fran- 
cis may have concentrated upon himself 
some occult dynamic powers of which 
the highest scientific study and learning 
thus far has made no disclosure. 

The suggestion may appear too fan- 
ciful. At least it should be deemed no 
more so than the recent assertion of a 
distinguished French savant in his 
comment upon the death in quick suc- 
cession of five members of the party 
which explored the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen. He declared his firm belief in 
the ability of the early Egyptians to 
summon some dynamic force to an 
abode, so to speak, in a tomb or sar- 
cophagus, there to remain quiescent, 
thousands of years it may be, until upon 
the occurrence of a certain event the 
energy would become active and mani- 
fest itself in a particular way. 

Is it reasonable to conclude that we 
have mastered and catalogued all the 
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vast and secret forces that animate the 
universer Is there any more warrant 
for such a conclusion than existed a 
century agor Yet, during the interval, 
through dealing scientifically with 
forces then for the first discovered to 
be measurable and which, under cer- 
tain conditions also then ascertained, 
act in definite ways, results theretofore 
undreamed of have been produced. 
Scarcely one of these phenomena but 
would have appeared miraculous if it 
had occurred before the existence, or 
precise nature, and the method of con- 
trol of such force had become known. 
“T have only to know,” said Leonardo 
da Vinci, “and there shall be wings!” 
Finally, in respect of this difficult 
and much mooted question, the reader 
is reminded that our study is assumed 
to be from the standpoint of a belief 
in the reality of Jesus Christ. There 
are mysteries in His story which never 
have been explained, which never may 
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be explained this side of the grave. 
Among them, perchance, is that which 
in turn would explain the impression 
of the Stigmata upon the Nazarene’s 
most devoted follower and imitator in 
all the ages. 

So far, then, as may be involved in 
the marvelous and miraculous events 
recited in his legend, the absolute sin- 
cerity of Francis remains unchallenged. 
As for the miracles themselves, the man 
who deliberately chose gospel perfec- 
tion as his ideal, and during the re- 
mainder of his life lived it ‘with a 
larger measure of success than, ever 
has been attained by any other human 
being, requires no superhuman mani- 
festation of the approval of his Master. 
Even if the legend is stripped of every 
reference to the marvelous, the miracu- 
lous and the super-mystical, and the 
story reconstructed under a simple re- 
cital of the uncontroverted facts and 
events in his life—what he professed, 
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what he said and what he did—the ac- 
complishment of the poverello must 
have won for himself the divine bless- 
ing. His sanctification is abundantly 
established by his continuous disclos- 
ure of the true spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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ONCEDING, then, the absolute 

sincerity of Francis, from every 
angle of our study simplicity and hu- 
mility are sharply reflected as the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of that joyous, 
loving service which for him was the 
main essential of a life patterned upon 
the apostolic ideal. ‘My brothers” he 
said earnestly to his companions, “God 
has called me by the way of simplicity 
and humility.” And it is the marked 
simplicity of his method, and the deep, 
unwavering humility displayed by him 
in its practice that, in the main, consti- 
tutes the charm of the Franciscan ex- 
ample and gives the greatest force to 
its appeal. 
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At least for the majority of those who 
earnestly seek the light, including espe- 
cially such as live outside the domain 
of polemics and other theological con- 
troversy, the truth of any religion lies 
not in its dogmas, but in its moral 
beauty, its poetical imperishability, the 
universality of its appeal and its accord 
with the innate disposition to belief in 
a Supreme Being. This truth is strik- 
ingly emphasized in the results of the 
evangelistic method of Francis, which 
was akin to a work of genius. 

After observing that the thirteenth 
century is the most interesting in the 
history of Christianity—more so, even, 
than the period of the Reformation— 
Matthew Arnold affirms that the chief 
figure to which the interest attaches is 
St. Francis, “because of the profound 
instinct which enabled him more than 
any man since the primitive age to fit 
religion for popular use. He brought 
religion to the people. This popular 
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instinct of his is at the bottom of his 
famous marriage with Poverty. Pov- 
erty and suffering are the conditions of 
the people, the multitude, the immense 
majority of mankind; and it was 
towards the people his soul yearned.” 

The remark does not imply that the 
method of Francis was in the nature 
of a device, or even an artificial crea- 
tion, the outcome of a cultivated talent. 
In his evangelizing, as in all things 
pertaining to his ideal and its practice, 
he acted not artificially but under an 
impulsion which controlled him. He 
had been taken over, body, mind, and 
soul, by a mighty power, in the throes 
of which he could no more resist or 
change the direction of its urge than 
the earth can check or divert its journey 
through space. 

The difference between the spiritual 
incentive of Francis and that of other 
outstanding figures in religious history 
who nevertheless have not retained so 
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lasting a hold upon the imagination 
and interest of posterity, is analogous to 
the difference between genius and tal- 
ent. Talent may be defined as some- 
thing a man possesses which may or 
may not be cultivated or even disclosed; 
while genius is something which pos- 
sesses a man, and compels its own dis- 
closure. Under this analogy an inter- 
pretation of faith and doctrine, and a 
resultant scheme of life invoked by the 
power which dominates the one who 
proclaims them would correspond with 
a product of genius. A similar inter- 
pretation and profession under exercise 
alone of the individual’s own elective 
power—that is to say his talents— 
would correspond with the latter. 
Under such definition the accomplish- 
ment of Francis was largely a work of 
genius: at least I think we must con- 
clude it was inspiration, rather than 
aspiration, which first moved him and 
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to a large extent accounts for the meth- 
ods he employed. 

One may search in vain for any hint 
of the dogmatic in his reputed sayings 
or authenticated compositions, such as 
The First Rule, the Canticle of the 
Creatures, or his Will. Of course 
he accepted the expression of Faith of 
the Roman Catholic Church—in his 
day, at least, the one recognized custo- 
_ dian of the Christian missive—to which 
always he was unreservedly obedient. 
But religious forms and ritualistic ob- 
servances were not advocated by him as 
the essentials of an ideal religious life, 
which he found alone in the example 
and, precise commands of the Naz- 
arene, as set forth in the gospel narra- 
tive and expression. Moreover, he ex- 
pressly made light of books and learn- 
ing—finding his inspiration in the 
spoken word, in the aspects and sounds 
of nature, in the whispered admoni- 
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tions and disclosures of the soul. There 
was no library at the Portiuncula, the 
headquarters of the Order, where for 
a period of ten years the only book 
available was a copy of the Gospels. 
And ultimately even that was given by 
the Saint to a poor woman asking for 
alms. In short, unlike practically every 
other religious leader in Christian his- 
tory, Francis seems to have turned his 
back on scholasticism and learning. In 
place of the dogmatic and intellectual 
he substituted the transcendent theme 
of universal love, thereby safe-guard- 
ing his treasured ideal from any im- 
pairment under the pronouncement of 
theology, which not without reason at 
times has been considered the greatest 
foe of religion. And it is the fact that 
the basic motive, the mainspring, the 
driving force of his ideal was love, 
which more than all else differentiates 
St. Francis from other men of unques- 
tioned lofty conception and high aim, 
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moral and religious. It was his rich 
endowment of love and boundless char- 
ity that enabled him actually to live 
the ideal others enjoined but failed to 
practice. In all of these things he ap- 
pealed so strongly to the hearts and 
imagination of the plain people that 
as no other man he was listened to, and 
was generally accorded saintly attri- 
butes years before his formal canoniza- 
tion. 

It must not be assumed that because 
of his marked simplicity Francis was 
either lacking in imagination or re- 
frained from use of the figurative. That 
indeed, would be impossible for one of 
his deep mysticism, for so ardent a 
lover of nature, and especially for a 
poet. And Francis was a poet: was it 
not the same gifted essayist above re- 
ferred to who said, “Prose could not 
satisfy this ardent soul, and so he made 
poetry. His are the humble upper 
waters of a mighty stream. At the be- 
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ginning of the thirteenth century it was 
St. Francis; at the end it is Dante’’? 

Under the poetical impulsion, in the 
fervor of his love everything, as well 
as every human being becomes 
“Brother” or “Sister” to Francis—such 
as “brother Wolf” and “brother Birds,” 
“our brother the Wind,” and “our sis- 
ter the Moon.” And although in the 
Saint’s philosophy the human body is 
an unimportant and negligible adjunct 
of the soul, for his very body even, with 
quaint and picturesque humor, he used 
the term “Brother Ass’; while in the 
Canticle of the Creatures he praises the 
Lord for “our sister, the Death of the 
body, from which no man escapeth.” 
And in the unquestioned story of his 
life, including his accredited writings, 
there is abundant evidence that this 
man with the soul of a Penitent had— 
as Friar Pascal Robinson afirms—“the 
heart of a poet.” 

Virtues always impress the more 
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when they are instinctive, rather than 
cultivated. The humility of Francis 
affects us in that way. It was innate: 
that is, it was not acquired through any 
external source, although it kept pace 
with his progressive development, be- 
coming more noticeable as he climbed 
higher. 

At the outset it is manifest in the very 
name he chose for the Order—the 
Brothers minor. Farther along in his 
journey we find him sitting at the feet 
of the one to whom he had surrendered 
direction of the Order, humbly resum- 
ing his place in the ranks. And at the 
end, in “the Epistle to all Christians” 
he passionately asseverates: “I, Brother 
Francis, the least of your servants, pray 
and conjure you by that Love which is 
God himself, willing to throw myself 
at your feet and kiss them, to receive 
with humility and love these words.” 
At every moment in his religious life 
rightfully St. Francis might have made 
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use of that ingenuous outburst of the 
Apostle Paul: “By the grace of God, 
I am what I am.” 

Humility, then, was of the very sub- 
stance of his faith, which for him com- 
prehended not only belief, but service, 
of which latter, therefore, it was an in- 
evitable incident. Under his concep- 
tion there could be no complete pov- 
erty unless one were poor in spirit as 
well as in material possessions. Hence 
ownership of any worldly goods, espe- 
cially money, which, as it seems, he 
particularly deprecated, necessarily 
must result in a diminution of humility 
as well as an impairment of the capac- 
ity for altruistic service. These were 
the chief reasons why he protested 
against any mitigation of the absolute 
renunciation of property by the 
Brothers. 

The example of the poor little man 
of Assisi might have been relied upon 
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by Emerson in support of his conclu- 
sion that “humility is the mark of 
nobleness to volunteer the lowest serv- 
ice’—to which, he further asserts, the 
greatest spirit alone attains. 
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The Supremity of Love 


NDER the loftiest conception of 

a Supreme Being, love in its 
purest and highest form is regarded as 
the essence of divinity. Thus, as the 
final revelation in his wondrous vision 
of Paradise, the greatest of all the re- 
ligious poets affirms, “It is love which 
moves the sun and the stars.” 

A century earlier the humble prede- 
cessor of Dante not only had recog- 
nized the same ultimate truth, but had 
found his own energy in the divine im- 
pulsion. In his yearning desire for 
what his faith thus revealed as the best 
and most desirable in any relation, or 
from any point of view, love became 
the source of his every action. Love 
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was the comprehensive expression of 
his faith, his conscience and his person- 
ality. Love was the perfected flower 
of his accomplishment. Begotten of his 
passionate, deathless adoration of the 
Master, love for others became the 
ruling impulse and desire of his life. 
The final message of his religion was 
the spirit of brotherly love: “Brother,” 
in its deepest spiritual sense and its 
highest human significance—that meant 
Jove for St. Francis. And in the final 
analysis it is his soul-inspired, heart- 
felt love for both God and all His crea- 
tion which more than all else has im- 
mortalized the Franciscan example. 
Here may be found the true explana- 
tion of his famous espousal of Poverty. 
It is a mistake to assume that the idea 
of poverty, dissociated from any other 
consideration, is a complete expression 
of that part of the Franciscan ideal 
which forbade the ownership of prop- 
erty. In the latter itself Francis saw 
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nothing wrong. He did not enjoin pov- 
erty as a renunciation of pleasure or 
personal comfort, in the nature of a sac- 
rifice. As previously observed, his real 
motive in proscribing property was 
thereby to attain a more complete free- 
dom for service. Under his mysticism, 
his rapt devotion, his humility and in- 
tense desire to attest his consecration 
and live his ideal in the most convinc- 
ing and effective manner, the love 
which should signalize his obedience 
to the gospel admonition and the One 
who enunciated it must be unreserved, 
and its full and free expression unhin- 
dered by social or material ties. In 
other words, love was to be the highest 
expression of his faith and life, and 
only through that liberty which should 
result from absolute poverty he might 
be enabled to strike the highest possible 
note in his theme. Thus, while there 
have been not a few notable figures 
whese model of perfection embodied 
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brotherly service and love, it remained 
for this humble Italian of the thir- 
teenth century to fortify his ideal and 
vitalize its practice by proscribing ab- 
solutely that which he foresaw inev- 
itably would prevent his complete con- 
secration. 

The author of “Vanity Fair” has a 
chapter entitled “How to live well on 
nothing a year.” But at best the method 
was effective alone during a limited 
period, throughout which, also, always 
the sword of Damocles impended. ‘The 
life of St. Francis, on the other hand, 
was a continuous revelation of how to 
be joyous and happy on nothing a day, 
so long as life should endure: and his 
method never failed. 

Such being the purpose of Francis, 
his figurative conception of a “mar- 
riage with Poverty” involves a para- 
dox. Under the marriage ideal, from 
their reciprocal sacrifices for the hap- 
piness of the other to each of the con- 
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tracting parties there results a certain 
loss of liberty; whereas the direct ob- 
jective of Francis in his espousal of 
Poverty was to acquire more liberty. 
But the force and significance of his 
rhetorical figure is none the less, and is 
strangely like that other impressive 
paradox in which Paul pictures the 
true apostle “as having nothing yet pos- 
sessing all things.” 

And now abideth faith, hope, love— 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
love. 

From the Christian standpoint the 
one who accepts this final postulate of 
the militant apostle as fundamental 
truth, and deliberately chooses it as the 
dominant impulse of his life, has at- 
tained the loftiest possible conception 
of individual responsibility, and has 
adopted the highest possible motive of 
which the ordinary human being is 
capable. Deliberate acquiescence in 
this enunciation of Paul, amplified by 
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the inclusion of poverty as an auxiliary, 
and its invariable display in every junc- 
ture of life and under all its vicissi- 
tudes is the key-note of the Franciscan 
effort. 

The most insistent of our religious 
mentors tell us that we should subordi- 
nate happiness, which is the supreme 
object of human desire, to duty, which 
is the supreme rule of human action. 
The ideal and practice of Francis rest 
upon a still higher plane. As embodied 
in his conception and expressed in his 
life the supreme object of human desire 
and the supreme rule of human action 
have become synonymous terms. In the 
performance of his duty, to which he 
was impelled by love, he found all his 
happiness. Christ said, “Seek first the 
Kingdom of God.” Francis sought it 
first, last and all the time. Under per- 
sistent allegiance to his guiding prin- 
ciple he forgot himself in altruistic 
service, he sought and found his happi- 
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ness alone in striving for the welfare 
of others, and with a constant, joyous 
paean, 
“Followed with reverend steps the great 
example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing 
good.” 

With the mind Francis was scarcely 
more concerned than with the body: all 
his emotions and his every spring of 
action were centered in the soul. And 
yet it is not always easy to differentiate 
the spiritual forces which controlled 
him from material agencies and purely 
human impulses. In the song of birds, 
the perfume of flowers, the clouds, the 
wind, the charm of nature, the beauty 
of music and poetry he found messages 
as compelling as the spiritual voices 
which he heard. All such utterances 
and all the higher impulses alike came 
to him from the Infinite, and those 
from either source contributed, each in 
its way, to make his joy and happiness 
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more ‘radiant, his love more steadfast 
and universal. Because the beggar was 
poor his heart went out to him more 
than to the rich. But under God, all 
men were alike in his eye, and equally 
entitled to his love and to the fruits of 
his service. Thus on an occasion when 
he had suggested to the Brothers that 
the cities offered a better chance of 
spreading the love of God, and one of 
them observed that the country was 
made by God and the cities by man, 
and therefore the country would be 
best, Francis rejoined, “Not so: God 
made all.” 

We know that a too ardent worship 
of the Gods—and alas! sometimes it 
would seem when only one God has 
been the object of obeisance—often has 
been associated with reprehensible 
practices. The closer St. Francis came 
to his God the more sanctified his wor- 
ship, the more pronounced indeed his 
religious mysticism, but also his hu- 
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manity, the greater his purity, the 
deeper and more unassuming his hu- 
mility, the more universal and unre- 
strained his brotherly love. And if we 
must consider as too extravagant the 
saying that “Francis listened to those 
to whom God himself will not listen,” 
at least perchance it may be affirmed 
that he listened to those upon whom not 
infrequently the Church turns its back. 


CHAPTER XI 


Death” and Victory 


HREE days after completion of 

his Will, lying upon the dirt floor 
of his cell (afterwards converted into 
the tiny chapel still preserved in the 
great church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli) in peace of mind, tranquillity 
of soul and free from bodily pain, 
Francis breathed his last. At the age 
of forty-five, his actual pilgrimage 
comprehended in the last twenty years 
of his life, for the poor little man of 
Assisi the summit was attained. With 
a smile upon his lips, the last flutter of 
his heart a throb of joy and love, he 
whispered resignedly, “ddsum, Do- 
mine!” and closed his eyes for the final 
test of his belief in immortality; as to 
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the fact of which, in the present stage 
of knowledge, the highest evidence 
available either to the most learned or 
the most devout, is measured by the 
degree of Faith he may have acquired. 
I think no greater measure is possible 
for anyone than was possessed by the 
poverello. 

Francis died as evening fell on Octo- 
ber 3d, 1226; and the chronicle relates 
that at the moment his spirit took 
flight, “Innumerable larks alighted, 
singing on the thatch of his cell, as if 
to salute the departing soul.” With his 
ingrained humility, his mysticism and 
his ardent love for the feathered song- 
sters, no more fitting and acceptable a 
requiem for the Joculator Domini may 
be imagined. 

We do not know whether or not after 
his final return to Portiuncula he saw 
Clara. But in bearing the body to its 
last resting place in the City a diversion 
was made to St. Damian’s, in fulfill- 
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ment of his promise not long before 
that he would again return to the 
Sisters. 

Neither are we informed whether 
Pietro Bernadone ever became recon- 
ciled to his son’s undertaking, or 
whether, after abandonment of home, 
Francis and his mother ever met: on 
each of these questions of human in- 
terest, the latter particularly so, the 
record is deplorably silent. 

Seven hundred years have passed 
since his translation. During that peri- 
od what a tremendous world-panorama 
has run its course! The great six- 
teenth century diversion in Church al- 
legiance, and religious method, which 
began in Central Europe; the downfall 
of feudalism; the discovery of Amer- 
ica; the French revolution with its 
oriflamme of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity, closely followed by Napoleon 
sowing the seeds of liberty throughout 
Europe; the rise of democracy; the 
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separation of Church and State; the 
established freedom in religious be- 
lief—and then that terrible World 
War, with its aftermath of Bolshevism 
and Dictatorships, of social, political 
and governmental upheaval and unrest, 
at times constituting a potential menace 
against the stability of civilization it- 
self. 

Never, as it would seem, has there 
been a more crying need for recrudes- 
cence of the Christian spirit, in its 
original purity and comprehensive im- 
port, which in the opinion of so many 
comprises the ultimate hope of a torn, 
harried and at times despairing world. 
“T am the way, the truth and the life. 
A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another as I have 
loved you’’; such is the essential ex- 
pression of that spirit, its finality in 
moral disclosure and its implied prom- 
ise. Was it not intended quite as im- 
peratively for recognition by social, 
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racial and governmental divisions, as 
for acceptance by the individual? But 
while any definite expectation of its 
present-day display in the broader way 
suggested perhaps is little more than a 
dream, surely the individual wayfarer 
in the troublesome journey of life may 
find both incentive and encouragement 
in that supreme example of literal in- 
terpretation of and obedience to this 
divine admonition of brotherly love 
which is embodied in the life of St. 
Francis. 

At least for those who care not over- 
much for dogma, who are not versed in 
polemics, who cannot appreciate the 
subtle distinctions and differentiations 
of scholastic and intellectual argument 
and contention—in short for the mass 
of mankind—I think it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that St. Francis of 
Assisi is the highest exemplar in Chris- 
tian conduct, and more than any other 
human being has approached the per- 
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fection of the Galilean who inspired 
him. Indeed there is room for no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the general im- 
pression he has made upon practically 
all unbiased students of his accredited 
story; while from every domain of 
Christian Faith, and under whatsoever 
diversity in its observance, voices have 
been raised in appreciative and striking 
tribute to the Saint of Assisi. 

In the next to his own century, 
Dante, whose immortal poem is as 
unique in literature as is the expression 
of Francis in the sphere of religion, 
affirms in his matchless verse that from 
the slope of Assisi 


Rose upon the world a sun * * * * 
Of whom the marvellous life 
Better in Heaven’s glory would be sung! 


Two centuries later Machiavelli, 
that man of clear perceptions and won- 
derful insight, who made the world of 
men and things his life-study, wrote 
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that “Christianity would be completely 
extinguished if St. Francis had not re- 
newed it and restored it to the hearts of 
men by the poverty and example of 
Jesus Christ.” 

In his critical essay on ‘Pagan 
and Medieval Religious Sentiment” 
Matthew Arnold observes, “In the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century there 
appeared in Italy a man of the most 
magical power and charm, of whom it 
was said that he ‘listens to those to 
whom God himself will not listen’.” 

“Of all the Saints,” says Dean Mil- | 
man, ‘‘Francis was the most blameless 
and gentle.” i 

Ernest Renan, the unfrocked Sem- 
inarist, considers the Canticle of the 
Sun “the most perfect utterance of 
modern religious sentiment.” 

The author of that charmingly in- 
timate portraiture entitled “Every- 
body’s Saint Francis” concludes that 
“there is no authentically recorded 
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word or act of Francis which cannot be 
expressed in the terms of the New 
Testament, so near did he come to the 
sacred example of Christ as written in 
the Gospels.” 

“Without Francis the Church per- 
haps would have foundered, and the 
Cathari won the day: the ‘little poor 
man’ saved Christianity,” declared the 
brilliant French scholar who perhaps 
more than any other writer has brought 
St. Francis out of the mists of fable 
and tradition, made him a living figure 
in religious history and given him back 
not only to the world at large, but, as 
it appears, even to that great division 
of the Church which especially claims 
him. And as a final conclusion, after 
his exhaustive study of the original 
sources, he characterizes the Francis- 
can movement as “one of the most 
humble and at the same time the most 
sincere and practical attempts to real- 
ize the Kingdom of God on Earth.” 
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In the latest notable contribution by 
an American writer to the history of 
religion, after asserting that everything 
good in Italy—its Catholicism, its poe- 
try, its art and its liberty—received its 
driving force from the Franciscan 
movement, the author of the “Story of 
the Catholic Church” poetically ex- 
claims: “Auroral lights ran from cu- 
pola to campanile because in sun- 
intoxicated Umbria a beloved voice 
had repeated the evangelic affirmation: 
‘I have come that you may have life 
and that you may have it more abun- 
dantly’.” 

A present day scholarly divine of the 
Roman Catholic Church in his delight- 
ful study of Dante refers to Francis as 
“the man whose spiritual influence was 
greatest in medievalism, if not in all 
the history of Christianity’; while one 
of the leading Protestant clergymen re- 
cently broadcast over the radio his con- 
viction that St. Francis was the most 
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perfect man who has lived on earth 
since Jesus Christ. 

In an eloquent pronunciamento to 
the Italian people upon the approach 
of the seven-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the Umbrian Saint, which 
has recently been commemorated, 
Mussolini characterizes Francis as 
the greatest of all Saints because of 
“his simplicity of spirit, ardor in con- 
quest of ideals, and display of the vir- 
tues of renunciation and self-sacrifice. 
The fervor of the Apostles was sudden- 
ly revived in him and he became the 
Restorer of the Religion of Christ.” 

For this humble, unpretentious son 
of the Umbrian cloth merchant, who 
disavowed learning, wealth and privi- 
leges, and found the essentials of reli- 
gion and mundane happiness in love, 
joy, poverty and service, to have so im- 
pressed himself upon his era, and after 
the lapse of seven centuries to have 
withstood all the searching analyses of 
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theological criticism and the hostile 
comment of cynical philosophy, reli- 
gious doubt, and materialism, his sin- 
cerity unchallenged and his romantic 
aureola undimmed, surely is most re- 
markable. 

What, then, in the final analysis, was 
the secret of his wonderful power, 
which enabled so great an achieve- 
ment? Wherein is to be found the ex- 
planation of his lasting hold upon the 
popular imagination? And what, if 
any, is the practical, existing value of 
his example?r 

The significance of the Franciscan 
conception and undertaking, the force 
of its appeal and the undying interest it 
arouses alike are found in the admitted 
fact that more than any other man 
known to history since the coming of 
Christianity, the poor little man of 
Assisi reflected the spirit of its founder. 
The man who tried, albeit subcon- 
sciously and with absolute humility, to 
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climb a step higher in religious con- 
ception and practice than ever before 
Was seriously attempted—rather, in 
strict truth let it be said, who actually 
climbed more than one step higher in 
the domain of both the divine and the 
human than ever was achieved by an- 
other—that was St. Francis. If he had 
essayed it to placate the favor of his 
God, as did the pagans in their gifts 
and sacrifices and affectations in wor- 
ship: or if he had presumed to set up a 
new form of religious observance under 
the then existing dogmas, he would 
have aroused only the casual interest 
ordinarily excited by some curious 
product of egoism under similar incen- 
tive. But in his case the outstanding 
facts are, first, that primarily it was 
neither from a sense of duty or to win 
the approbation of his Master, nor to 
acquire notoriety, or gain power, nor 
with the thought of saintliness or mar- 
tyrdom, but alone, in so far as man is 
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capable, from pure, unselfish love that 
he elected the path of self-abnegation, 
poverty and altruistic service. Second, 
he expressly disclaimed that for man- 
kind in general there existed a duty to 
disavow property and all social obliga- 
tions under practice of his Rule. He 
did not maintain that Christ’s example 
in perfection was for everybody to em- 
ulate. For the many it must be enough 
to obey the express commands of the 
_ Master. Only for those who hear the 
higher voice, who discern the amplified 
orbit as that especially assigned to 
them, the supreme duty is adoption of 
the manner of His daily life on earth, 
as well as compliance with His actual 
commands. 

In our final conclusions, as at the be- 
ginning of our study, it must be empha- 
sized that without acceptance of the 
fact of Jesus Christ as a Divine Being, 
the project of Francis would seem like 
only one more curious perversion of 
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the human intellect—a mystical af- 
tempt to supplant all natural instincts 
with the exactions of a fanciful ideal, 
absolutely inarticulated so to speak, 
with the every-day life of an ordinary 
human being under whatsoever social 
establishment. And even under accept- 
ance of the Savior, it must be freely 
admitted that the strict Franciscan 
Rule, in its initial form, is alone avail- 
able for those who adopt the apostolic 
life under the precise gospel admoni- 
tion, as being for themselves the highest 
kind of service. Nevertheless, although 
for the multitude, bound hand and foot 
to the requirements and duties of a 
highly complex social system, the prac- 
ticability of his formula violates all 
common sense, to his lasting glory 
Francis himself personally achieved it, 
and incidentally set a new guide-post in 
the highway of Christian endeavor at 
a time when the road was losing itself 
in the mire and sink of religious skepti- 
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cism, of self-indulgence, sensuality and 
corruption. While the trail he blazed 
is too rough, too narrow, too precipi- 
tous for mankind in general to follow, 
at least from its general trend the 
weary traveler may ever and anon re- 
gain his lost bearings, and general 
sense of direction. 

Those who would apprehend the full 
significance of the Franciscan episode 
must return to the foot of the Cross, 
and in reverential mood read once more 
the gospel narrative. Not as one reads 
a work of imagination, or a great moral 
revelation, or the product of purely 
human genius, such as a creation of 
Balzac, of Thackeray or Victor Hugo 
—the Odyssey, the Iliad, a play of 
Shakspere, or the poem of Dante. But 
read it with the eager, breathless inter- 
est and unquestioning belief in its ac- 
tuality, its authenticity and literal 
truth which would be invoked by an 
admittedly inspired expression, a pro- 
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nouncement of the First Cause, the 
voice of Divinity, if such might be 
assured. Then to an extent may be 
comprehended the width and depth of 
the abyss which separates the Francis- 
can ideal and its practice from that 
which, under existing social methods 
and conditions, perhaps too often is 
considered by present-day Christianity 
a measurable compliance with the Gos- 
pel admonition. At least we may haz- 
ard the suggestion that if here and there 
throughout the world occasionally 
some striking reincarnation of the 
Francisca:. .pirit should appear, under 
such reminder of its original expres- 
sion the religion of the New Testament 
might become a more impressive and 
successful attempt to realize the King- 
dom of God on earth. And such a con- 
clusion is not in the slightest affected 
either by the query whether, in the for- 
mulation of his ideal, Francis was wise 
Or unwise to renounce all social and 
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material ties—many of which by nature 
he seems to have been pre-eminently 
fitted to enjoy—or by the recognized 
impossibility that his Rule could be- 
come practicable for mankind at large. 
The desirability of an ideal is none the 
less because between it and the prac- 
tical there will always necessarily be a 
wide interval: its value is that it pre- 
sents what is involved in the most de- 
sirable view and thus stimulates to the 
highest possible attainment. More- 
over the especial value of the Fran- 
ciscan example—that which all men 
can understand and is beyond the pos- 
sibility of theological controversy—is 
in the rarely beautiful and highly de- 
veloped personal traits and virtues 
which it reflected: sincerity, humility, 
simplicity, joy and love. 

In the exercise of these virtues Fran- 
cis drew aside the curtain which veils 
the highest things from a weary, plod- 
ding world, distracted by the artificial 
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necessities and demands of life under a 
social system which, as wealth increases 
and education is more widely diffused, 
becomes more and more complicated 
and exacting. So also it is through the 
possession and display of these virtues, 
and the resultant fruits of his labors 
for universal brotherhood, that even- 
tually by well-nigh universal consent 
he will take his place as the recognized 
leader of that great army of believers 
for whom Faith is the more convinc- 
ingly evidenced by actual performance 
of the moral—the Christ-like moral, 
rather than by intellectual acceptance 
and ritualistic devotion. For such as 
these it is not alone “He that repeateth 
the name,” but quite as essentially, if 
not actually more so, “He that doeth 
the Will.” 

For absolute sincerity, for utter self- 
effacement, for modesty in pretense 
and unexampled humility, for loftiness 
in ideal and persistency and consist- 
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ency in practice, and for his rare ac- 
complishment in finding his greatest 
happiness in the joyful performance of 
supreme duty, symbolized by loving 
service, Francis of Assisi stands alone 
in the annals of individual achieve- 
ment. 


IN AETERNUM 
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